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University of Kentuchy Press Books 
You Should Have in Your Likrary 


A UNIVERSITY IS A PLACE... A SPIRIT 
Addresses and articles by Frank LeRond McVey, President of 
the University of Kentucky 1917-1940. Collected and ar- 
ranged by Frances Jewell McVey. 

“In A University Is a Place . . . A Spirit one 

finds a series of addresses made in various parts 

of the country over a period of more than thirty 

years by a distinguished educator.”’ 

“Dr. McVey’s book is a magnificent monument to 

the cultural development of both Kentucky and 

the nation. In its physical make-up it is as 

magnificent as is its text.” 


458 pages, price $3.50, library discount 20% 


TIP SAMS AGAIN 


A harvest of Dr. J. T. C. Noe’s best poetry from his earlier 
volumes and more recent work. 
“Kentucky's poet laureate has assembled his best 
verse in Tip Sams Again, a handsomely printed 
volume of poetry reminiscent of Sherwood Ander- 
son and Edgar Lee Masters. His narrative verse 
describes life in village and country, delineates 
the character of simple, lowly people with dignity 
and insight. His humor is kind and _ under- 
standing.” 


221 Pages, price $3.00, library discount 20% 


KENTUCKY: DESIGNS FOR HER FUTURE 
A book prepared by a group of University specialists under 
the editorship of Dr. Howard W. Beers. 


- - Kentucky: Designs for Her Future is the 
most intelligent approach to the job of selling 
Kentucky to Kentuckians which has been at- 


tempted in the state’s history.” 


325 pages cloth bound, price $1.35 net. 


If your local book dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 
Frazee Hall, Lexington 29, Ky. 
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2. Results in better passenger service: Railroads 
were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically 
every passenger car on principal runs is air condi- 
tioned. As far back as 1934, railroads introduced 
streamlined trains. And — although no passenger 
equipment could be built in the war years—today 
around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols of modern 
transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 hours. 
Many more are being built! 









4. Results in greater safe- 

ty: In 1946 collision, derail- 

ment, and other train acci- 

| dents resulted in only one 

N passenger fatality for each 
996,000,000 miles traveled. 
(That’s right—almost a Dil- 
lion miles.) 
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1. Railroad progress 
speaks for itself. But it 
is not measured in talk. 
It is measured by the 
exact yardstick of results 
... results which show up 
in better service to the 
public by all American 
railroads — 227,000 miles 
of them! 





3. Results in more ef- 
ficient freight service: 
The amount of work 
done each day by the 
average freight car 
practically doubled be- 
tween 1926 and 1946. 
And in the first five 
months of 1947, it was 
almost 10% more than 
in 1946! That’s one im- 
portant reason why railroads are able to handle the 
greatest peacetime traffic im history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 


5. These facts are a matter of 
record. They are practical, down- 
to-earth yardsticks of railroad 
progress. Railroad progress is the 
product of many minds...of much 
planning...of constant research... 
of wide cooperation and the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars. 
And in measuring progress, it’s not 
promises but results that count. 


| ASSOCIATION OF 
)| AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Al 
Ss 


NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. Topic 
for Armistice Day: Building America’s 
Future. No better foundation for that build- 
ing is available than application of the im- 
mortal words of those historical documents 
en route to you on the Freedom Train. 
PPK 
AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several railroads. 
Landing fields and roads for trucks are being 
built. NerigHBors AROUND THE WokrLD, 
new fourth grade geography, tells why. 
el 


Gi BILL OF RIGHTS placed 188,000 children 
under school age on the college campus. 
PDAS 
NEW COURSE of study in arithmetic in 
Philadelphia centers around use of manipu- 
lative devices such as are included in Num- 
BER AS THE CHILD Sees IT. 
PAI 
HIGH SCHOOL enrollment has jumped 
914.3% since 1900 —one reason for more 
teachers and better salaries for all teachers. 
PAP 
AWAY with middle-class elegance that in- 
sists on calling an envelope an onvelope. Our 
favorite Winston DicTIONARY says an en- 
velope is an én-ve-lop, and that’s that. 
OPIS 
VOCABULARY consistently repeated creates 
easy reading. 49 of the 52 words introduced 
in the Pre-primer are found in the Sixth 
Reader of Easy GrowTH IN REapING. 
a ae 
295,000 is the estimated number of tourists 
to Europe this year, despite transportation. 
PIS 
*"NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is yet 
to be controlled to work for man.” This 
succinct statement by Dr. Franklin B. 
Carroll in his new INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIEs inspires young scientists. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHiLADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 bfe) te}. ge) 
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Party 
Invitations, 
Place Cards or Menus 


Take any size white paper from 2” x 4” to 
4” x 8”, Fold in half. Draw a pumpkin on the 
cover. Cut along heavy lines only. Color front 
and back with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Use 
as a party invitation or as a combined place 
card and menu for the family Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Remember, CRAYOLA is the crayon that 
does not smudge, is permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the 
warmth of the hand, 
works equally well on pa- 
per, cardboard, wood and 
fabrics. 


Te 

@ | BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
ee Uae 41 East 42nd St. 

E New York 17, N. Y. 
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The LOBE (ALL 
merican Singer 


series 
Beattie—Wolverton—Wilson—Hinga 


On the This is the most widely used basal music series . . . 
Children like it. Classroom teachers like it. Music supervisors like it. 
Louisiana Why? Because it gives children songs with attractive melodies and texts 
based on their own interests, arranged to present a graded sequence of 
State musical problems. Because, in its step-by-step development of music 
Adoption principles and skills, it gives teachers a completely planned teaching 
program that assures consistent growth for every child. Because super- 
List visors appreciate its sound philosophy and high quality of music. 


H. R. BROWN — State Agent 
2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 


American Book Company 00 rie sueet, cincinnati 2, ob 








id POLS PPOLS nd 


Earn that needed EXTRA CASH 
for your school by POPPING CORN 


Football and Basketball 
Games, Rallies, Club Meetings, 
Festivals, Plays, Cafeterias Are 
a Ready Market for Hot Pop- 









corn. 


You should be able to sell enough at three football games to 
completely pay for your KING BEE portable popcorn machine. 
The KING BEE requires no experience to operate, no connec- 
tions to install. Works anywhere. Famous Coleman gasoline 
plant, 5” burner, 3-gal. tank. Geared kettle of %” drawn 
aluminum. Cabinet is 18” wide, 36” high, 36” long.. Hinged 
top folds back to form 18x22% shelf to hold packaged corn. 
Durable, sturdy construction of sheet steel and angle iron. Our 
special price on the KING BEE and enough popcorn and sup- 
plies to pay for it is only $135, operating and seasoning instruc- 
tions included. Wheels optional at extra cost. Shipping weight, 
133 lbs. Immediate delivery. Inquiries invited. 


BLEVINS POPCORN CO. 


3098 Charlotte Ave. € Dept. A-10 é Nashville, Tenn. 
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KENTUCKY, It’s Your Move 


For the last two or three years the 
problem of adequate salaries for teachers 
has been acute. Much agitation went on 
throughout the country. The general re- 
sult was an increase in salaries for teach- 


ers of the nation as a whole. This in- 
crease, however, has been largely offset 
by the greatly increased cost of living so 
that while teachers are generally getting 
more salary, the actual net income has 
changed but little. 

While the tragic struggle for increases 
in income was going on, the question was 
frequently raised as to whether or not 
the quality of service would be improved 
commensurately with the income of 
teachers. The observant person can eas- 
ily find the attitude of teachers toward 
this question if he will but review the pro- 
fessiona! activities of teachers and teach- 
ers’ organizations over the past year. 
There has been no time in the history of 
American education when teachers have 
exerted themselves to a greater extent for 
the improvement of their own abilities 
than that period covered by the fight for 
increased incomes. 

All over the country within the last 
year innumerable conferences and meet- 
ings have been held for the purpose of 
better equiping teachers for better serv- 
ice and for the further purpose of ad- 
vancing their professional morale. Many 
of these conferences were held at the 
expense of the teachers, thousands of 
whom spent their own money to take 
advantage of the opportunities for im- 
provement. 
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The National Association of Elemen- 
tary Teachers held a two-weeks confer- 
ence at Columbus, Ohio, which was 
attended by hundreds of teachers. The 
help and inspiration gained at this con- 
ference are now being utilized in class- 
rooms all over the country. Similar 
conferences for other groups have been 
held in practically every state. Notable 
among these was the Institute for County 
Superintendents held at Indianapolis. 
Here the leaders of county schools dis- 
cussed and planned for the improvement 
of the administrative features of educa- 
tion throughout the country. Significant 
meetings were held by English teachers, 
teachers of science, teachers of music, 
and practically every other subject in the 
school curriculum. — 

Perhaps the most significant of these 
meetings was the National Conference for 
the Improvement of Teaching, held at 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. At 
this meeting, hundreds of representatives 
of over one hundred major organizations, 
both lay and educational, studied the 
problems of the teaching profession and 
made recommendations to the end that 
the standards of the profession might be 
elevated through a nation-wide campaign. 
Kentucky was represented at this confer- 
ence by a sizable number of teachers and 
school officials. They participated in a 
blueprint for the improvement of teach- 
ing with the determination to match the 
upward movement in salaries with an 
upward movement in the quality of 
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teaching. The study of the total problem 
was organized around four major areas. 

(1) Improving the profession itself; 

(2) Improving the educational pro- 
gram; 

(3) Improving the school environ- 
ment and teaching situation; and 

(4) Improving school-public relations. 

As a result of the conference, a num- 
ber of goals were set up by the group. 
The following are some of the most sig- 
nificant of these goals. 

(1) Recognition on the part of the 
public of teaching as a profession requir- 
ing highly specialized skills and exten- 
sive preparation. 

(2) Teacher selection from the upper 
quartile of high school students, with 
emphasis on high standards of achieve- 
ment and personality. 

(3) Re-evaluation of student’s fitness 
for teacher education at end of second 
year of college. 


(4) Constant evaluation by each teach- 
er-education institution of its philosophy, 
objectives, organization, teaching, admis- 
sion standards. 

(5) Cooperative study, revision, and 
improvement of standards for accredita- 
tion of teacher-preparing institutions. 


(6) Increased financial support for 
teacher-education institutions and _ state 
departments of education. 


(7) Course in professional organiza- 
tion and problems in teacher-preparation 
institutions as a requirement for certifi- 
cation. 

(8) For admission to teaching in every 
state, four years of approved teacher pre- 
paration with a bachelor’s degree as a 
minimum by 1953, with a fifth year as 
soon as possible. 


(9) Elimination of emergency certi- 
ficates, each state department of educa- 





IF and AND 


If time will write 
Its verdict true 

It sure will guide 
Its fateful pen 
Across the page 

Of life that’s YOU. 
And on the scroll 
That bears your deeds 
The record made 
Will show full well 
If you have lived 
Where toil lurked 
Or if you sought 
The sheltered ways 
Where comfort lay 
And left_the tasks 
For other hands. 
The men whose names 
Stay on the scroll 
Will likely be 

The sturdy souls 
Who had no fear 
Of honest work 
Nor counted hours 
To measure out 
The price they paid 
For what life gave 
In full return. 


7 oe. 





tion setting an early deadline. 

(10) Salary schedule with no differ- 
entials for grade level, sex, or depend- 
ents, with salary advancements depend- 
ent upon professional qualifications and 
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STRAIGHT UP? 


MESECTS PRODUCE 
“ane WHICH SPEND THEIR FIRST 
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Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton’s. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 
and clearly remembered. 


is . : . A to th ts on th 1 b d 
gro. - me pone si Compton’ i Phered aaa at bse 


PS " Knot, Vol. A, pg. 1 Bat, Vol. B, pg. let Plane, 
FIND EVEN WALKING ‘ 4 Vol. pe. . J , pg. 90. 
HARD WORK* : SERRE : ‘ Worl. biel 169. 


s Weight of 
se on 





COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


If you don’t have Compton’s and can’t find the answers to the above questions, write us—no obligation 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY ec 1000 North Dearborn Street e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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evidence of continued professional 
growth. 

(11) Increased financial support for 
adequate and attractive school buildings 
and equipment. 

It may, therefore, be easily seen that 
the teachers are cognizant of their respon- 
sibility both to the profession and to the 
public. As a matter of fact, they are far 
ahead of the public in these realizations. 

Throughout Kentucky the various or- 
ganized groups of teachers, the teacher 
education institutions and the leaders in 
education are bending every energy to 
improve education in all its aspects. Con- 
ferences, surveys, legislative plans are 
all pointed in the direction of providing 
ways nd means to improve the service of 
the schools. In other words, we can say 
to the people of Kentucky that we will 
more than match every effort that the 
public mukes in the quality of service 
which we give. 











Annual Conference of Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 


The eighth Southeastern Conference of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, December 29 and 30 in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Headquarters will be at the Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel. 

The theme of the program will be 
“Strengthening the Moral Fiber of the 
Nation.” Emphasis will also be laid on 
“Building a Strong State Department 
of Classroom Teachers.” 

Registration will be on Monday morn- 
ing followed by a sight-seeing trip. The 
Governor will receive the members of 
the conference at “tea” on Monday aft- 
ernoon. There will be an interesting 
program, fellowship with teacher leaders 
of the Southeastern Region, and some 
time for social activities. 

There should be representatives from 
all the districts and many of the local 
associations in attendance. 














Above is a picture of the delegates from the Southeastern States to the Fourth National Conference for Class- 

. room Teachers held at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 14-25, 1947. Representatives from Kentucky included 

t Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, President of the Kentucky Department of Classroom Teachers (sixth from left in second row 
from bottom) and Mrs. Pauline Herlinger (top row, first on left). 
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| — Announcing the 
TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 


| You can now place your name and qualifications before every superintendent in the state. 
, There is no longer the need for you to wait to be discovered. THE TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 
FOR KENTUCKY is now being prepared for distribution so that you may become known. 
Teachers Organized This Service 
Our entire personnel is composed of educators who wish to provide a real service. 
Superintendents Expressed the Need and Selected the Qualifications 
In February a letter was sent every superintendent in the state explaining the purpose of 
the TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE. Practically all of them replied stating that the 
need for the service was acute and that they welcomed it as a means of obtaining teachers. 
The qualifications being listed are those requested by the superintendents. 
A Sample Copy Has Already Been Published 
Most of the colleges in the state cooperated by providing lists of their seniors. Those who 
were not employed by May were listed, and the publication was sent to every superintendent. 
Many positions were offered these new teachers. We regret not having enough teachers to meet 
the demands. 
Two Services Are Incorporated 
1. We can help teachers, principals, superintendents, and others to advance into the best posi- 
tions for which they are qualified. You will effectively be in line for every vacancy in your 
field within the state. Teachers are now receiving personal letters and making their enroll- 
ments. 
2. We can place before the superintendent a list of teachers from which to make his selections. 
This in several cases permits the shift of teachers into positions they desire and also helps 
l in bringing back teachers who have left the profession. 


_| An Invitation 
The TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE cordially invites those who left the profession 
to use this means for quickly finding the positions you desire. 


Suggestions Welcomed 

Since this service is entirely of educators, you will please us by offering every suggestion 
you may desire to contribute. 

The only cost for this service is a $3.00 fee to cover cost of publication. No commission 
will be charged. If you have not received a letter and an enrollment card by mail, you may 
enroll by filling out the attached blank and mailing it to us with the enrollment fee before 
November 15, 1947. The directory will be distributed to superintendents in January, 1948. 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
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Box 34 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
ve Name Street 
dl City. State Age Sex Race 2 
a Marital Status Colleges Attended and Dates 
Major Minors Degree 
Certificates Held 
Total College Semester Hours. Activities 
Church Membership or Preference 
Y Teaching Experience and Dates According to Subjects 
{ 
| 
Total Years Experience ~~~ 
ar Present Position: School rues aaO Ries ete SS oe 
_— Position Desired 
uded Present Salary (Circle Your Bracket): I. $499—down; IT. $500-999; IIT. $1000-1499; IV. $1500- 
er 1999; V. $2000-2499; VI. $2500-2999; VII. $3000-3499; VIII. $3500-3999; IX. $4000 or over. 
\L 
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AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 9-15, 1947 





General Theme 
The Schools Are Yours 





DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday, November 9 
Securing the Peace 


Monday, November 10 
Meeting the Emergency in 
Education 





Tuesday, November 11 
Building America’s Future 





Chase-Statler Photo, Washington, D. C, 
Wednesday, November 12 


Strengthening the Teaching GLENN E. SNOW 


Profession 
Glenn E. Snow, President of Dixie 

Thursday, November 15 Junior College, St. George, Utah, was 
Supporting Adequate Education elected president of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Cincinnati meeting 


Friday, November 14 
go lag on July 11, 1947. 


Enriching Home and Community 


i _ Mr. Snow has had a rich experience, 
— having served as an elementary and high 
Promoting Health and Safety school teacher and principal, and for four 


years as a member of the Utah State Sen- 
ate. He has served in his present posi- 
tion since 1941. 











— o 





Mr. Snow’s native state of Utah has es- 
tablished a unique educational record. 
* There are only forty school districts in 
the entire state. Legislation recently 
OUR COVER PICTURE passed in Utah provides for a minimum 
program costing $3300 per classroom 
unit, with 75 per cent guaranteed from 
state aid, all distributed on an equaliza- 
tion basis. 








An Autumn Scene 
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Miss Cody— 
ao YOU 14 


a o@ 
( Up GIES o 


ISS CODY was really stumped. 

Truth was, she’d always in- 
tended to fly. Never quite got around 
to it. 


And her surprise turned to embar- 
rassment when a subsequent show of 
hands indicated that more than half 
the class had already studied geog- 
raphy—at least once—from the 
window of a passenger plane. 


That was last June. 


Right after school closed, Miss Cody 
enjoyed her first flight. Looked down 
on America from the living-room 
luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 










full week to her seashore vacation. 
And became a real T WA booster. 


**,... We’re now looking forward to 
one of those TWA vacations in the 
Sunny Southwest — during the 
Christmas holidays... ”’ 


All because Miss Cody learned two 
new things about flying: (1) besides 
being a tremendous timesaver, flying 
is often less expensive than first-class 
surface transportation; and (2) on 
TWA, you travel first-class every mile 
of the way, although delicious hot 
meals are absolutely free and tipping 
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To Improve County Schools 
A Rural Charter Week? 


| gpeggae County, Kentucky, covers 

483 square miles of mountains, 
where erosion is too prevalent, and high- 
ways are too few. At the base of the 
mountains wind inadequately bridged 
creeks and rivers that overflow period- 
ically across acres of impoverished farm- 
lands. 


But though the soil may have its 
barren qualities, agriculturally speaking, 
mountains of Breathitt County were 
fertile in October, 1944 for the seeds of 
the First White House Conference on 
Rural Education and its Charter of Edu- 
cation for Rural Children. In a system 
of schools already known for its pioneer- 
ing spirit and for its efforts to build “a 
more beautiful Breathitt,” goals of the 
White House Charter almost immediately 
began to germinate. 

On October 2, 1945, the first anniver- 
sary of the opening of the White House 
Conference, Breathitt Schools observed 
Rural Charter Day. At that time such 
goals of the charter as: 

To develop and maintain a healthy 
body and a balanced personality, 

To acquire the skills needed as tools 
of learning, 

To participate happily and helpfully 
in home and community life were con- 
sidered and translated into even simpler 
terms. 


In the fall of 1946, from September 
30 to October 4, 58 schools of the county 
dedicated a full week to the 10 goals of 
the charter. All 58 of the schools had 
a special observance one day during the 
week, 36 of them a community picnic, 
a pie supper, a community club or other 
gathering. Some schools estimated that 
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Lois M. CLarK 
Assistant Director, Rural Service, NEA and 


LuciLE ELLIson 
Division of Field Service, NEA 





What Breathitt County, Kentucky, did, 
any school system in the nation can do. 











representatives of 95 per cent of the fam- 
ilies of their school community visited 
the school during that week, oftentimes 
staying for lunch or spending the day in 
useful work for the school. At Washing- 
ton School, a one-teacher school, the fam- 
ily of every school child was represented 
among the guests. 


Plans for Breathitt County’s Rural 
Charter Week first began to grow in the 
spring of 1946. 

In June, the county superintendent, 
Mrs. Marie R. Turner, wrote letters out- 
lining the nature of the week: programs 
at service clubs, visits to schools, parents’ 
day, group meetings of teachers, all cen- 
tered around discussion of points of the 
charter concerning elementary education. 
Also she ordered from the National Edu- 
cation Association 50 copies of the book, 
The White House Conference on Rural 
Education. At the July pre-school con- 
ference, county teachers considered the 


idea of a Rural School Charter Week. 


August was a busy month in prepara- 
tion for the week. Mrs. Turner mailed 
to every teacher in the county a letter 
announcing plans for the week. At a 
Saturday discussion meeting, for three 
hours 50 teachers actively and enthusi- 
astically added to the steadily growing 
plans. At the end of the discussion, each 
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orrelated textbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
n of teaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
& projected picture. 
se filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
ts of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 
=» The textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
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S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production. 

Through the combination of the printed page and projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to write for list of 
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school received a copy of the report of 
the First White House Conference. Other 
copies were put on loan in the county 
school library. 

‘ The announcement of the regular 
August teachers meeting gave a brief 
report of planning thus far, and at the 
meeting a full report was made. Still 
later in the month, the county superinten- 
dent wrote a letter to all teachers brief- 
ing what had been done, announcing 
guests, and making plans for a series of 
Saturday bus tours of the schools for 
observation by the teachers. 


September saw several bus loads of 
teachers on two full-day Saturday tours, 
with notebooks, picnic lunches, and 
friendly and inquiring minds, intent on 
improving their own _ schoolgrounds, 
schoolrooms, and school work. 





From September 30 to October 4 came 


the week. The county superintendent 
had written several dozen letters of in- 
vitation, and out-of-state as well as out- 
of-county visitors toured with her. Each 
day different civic leaders of the county 
joined the group. The county paper in 
four issues carried stories and pictures 
of the schools. 

Results of the week can likely not be 
estimated even when time for a second 
annual Rural School Charter Week rolls 
around. But there is deep significance 
in so large a proportion of the people of 
the county giving direct attention to their 
schools at the same time. The deep cul- 
tivation which the goals of the Charter of 
Education for Rural Children received in 
Breathitt County is sure to bring a rich 
harvest. (Rural Editorial Service) 


Curriculum Evaluation— 


By the Graduates 


T. THomAs, KENTUCKY, a town of 

10,000 and a part of Greater Cincin- 
nati, has one public secondary school— 
Highlands High School. In 1946 the 
senior high school had an enrollment of 
351 pupils. - 

During the spring of 1947, Highlands’ 
graduates—337 of them, graduated over 
a sixteen-year period—gave us their opin- 
ion of the curriculum. The questionnaire 
mailed the graduates included questions 
on present job, college training or voca- 
tional training, and a question asking 
what courses should be added or elimi- 
nated if he could take his high school 
training over; the graduate was also in- 
vited to include any other suggestions. 
These students’ permanent records were 
then studied to see what connection there 
was between their study and work after 
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Evan L. Jones 


Highlands High School 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


graduation and their preparation while in 
high school. 

Secretaries, waitresses, mothers — in 
fact, most of our graduates—have appar- 
ently done considerable forward thinking 
in regard to the high school curriculum. 
The following recommendations were 
submitted as a result of our invitation to 
offer suggestions. Only a few of those 
submitted can be reproduced here. 

A Mother of two children says well 
what many others must have had in mind, 
as shown by their answers to other ques- 
tions: 

“For any girl who plans to be a house- 
wife and mother I think a_ thorough 
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course in home economics should be im- 
perative . . . including buying, budget- 
ing, first aid, and the care of infants. My 
education sadly lacked all those impor- 
tant requirements for home making.” 

A secretary who recently finished col- 
lege says: 

“My belief is that algebra and trigo- 
nometry are unnecessary for girls except 
for those who particularly want to con- 
tinue work in mathematics. Subjects that 
lend to enjoying things—or life—more, 
seems to mean more in the long run.” 

Below a college graduate and mother 
speaks: 

“My opinion is that anyone can use 
typing regardless of what career he 
chooses. The course in public speaking 
has benefited me time and again. In col- 
lege I was far better able to express my- 
self before a classroom than those not 
having such training; also, I found in ap- 
plying for jobs the poise gained in the 
public speaking course was of great aid.” 

The desire for more vocational guid- 
ance prompted much discussion. An 
army veteran, planning to enter college 
this fall, has this to say: 


“High schools should offer a course 
covering industrial vocations . . . The 
average graduate does not know what is 
expected of an industrial engineer, a sec- 
retary, plumber, saleslady, etc. One can- 
not choose wisely if he or she does not 
know about many vocations.” 

A girl who did not go to college or 
business school and who now runs a food 
concession in a tavern has this to say: 

“The class I remember being most 
helpful was on current events . . . It was 
a free discussion class and no credit was 
given . . . Our only text was Current 
Events and Time. I have thanked the in- 
structor often for the spark of inquisitive- 
ness and tolerance of other nationalities 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 
SUPPLIES 


One of the problems in all schools is that 
of maintenance. Sanitation and cleanli- 
ness in the school building are prime 
requisites for the health and comfort of 
the pupils and teacher. The school 
should be as clean and orderly as the 
best kept home in the community. 


Let us help you keep your buildings 
clean. One of the largest and most re- 
liable manufacturers of maintenance sup- 
plies is the Theo. B. Robertson Products 
Co., Chicago, whose products we dis- 
tribute in Kentucky. Some of the lead- 
ing items with prompt delivery are as 
follows: 


Cleaning Soaps 


Tilopine Concentrated Cleaner 
Hercules Scrub Soap 
Paste Scouring Cleaner 


Hand Soaps 


Loso Liquid Hand Soap 
Triumph Liquid Hand Soap 
Powdered Hand Soap 


Janitor Supplies 


Mops, Brooms, Dust Mops, Mats, 
Floor Brushes, Sweeping Compound, 
Window Spray, Metal Polish, Furniture 
Polish, Drain Pipe Opener 

Bowl Cleaner, Toilet Cleaner. 


Disinfectants 


Century Pine Odor 
Chlorine Disinfectant 
Mint Spray 


Floor Maintenance 


China Wood Oil Seal 
Gym Bakelite Finish 
Major Glos Wax 
Terrazzo Seal 


Floor Oils 


Give us Your Problem. 
Tell us Your Trouble. 
We will try to solve it. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


FRANKFORT, KY. 
J. L. Lair, Secretary - - - T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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1948. K.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


A minimum appropriation of $34,500,000 for the com- 
mon. school fund for each year of the biennium 1948-50, 
same to be ear-marked for teachers salaries only. 


An appropriation for the teacher retirement system equal 
to that per cent of the common school fund which is actu- 











arily determined to be required to keep the system finan- Fin, 
cially sound. 
Needed and adequate appropriations for the State De- a" 
partment of Education and institutions of higher learning. t 
‘i ‘ I 
Legislation which will strengthen and improve the assess- a7 
ment of property subject to taxation. ing 1 
A minimum school term of nine months. Depé 
Legislation to reduce the cost of collecting school taxes. :. 
Fiscal independence for the Louisville Board of Educa- and | 
tion. tribu 
Authority for school districts to share in the net proceeds - 
of publicly owned utilities. credi 
appr 
Legislation to permit members of all state educational dolla 
boards to serve out the terms for which appointed unless eral 
removed for specific cause. total 
Extension of the compulsory. school attendance laws to for 
include children 16 years of age (to 17th birthday). . ; 
or 
To give authority to boards of education to request Pub- ; mate 
lic Health officers to approve permits granting children colle 
absence from school due to ill health. fisca’ 
The establishment of a state revolving fund from which educ 
loans may be made to local boards of education at a low As 
rate of interest to assist in the purchase of school busses. oe 
t 
Amendments to modernize and liberalize the present anti- ra : 
quated textbook adoption laws. . i 
Legislation to make the fiscal year coincide with the heal 
school year, that is, begin on July 1 and end on June 30 othe: 
in all municipalities of the state. high 
taxes 
Roac 
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<P EPUBLIC RELATIONS 


John W. Brooker, Director 


Financing The K.E.A. Program 


sie TOTAL state tax revenue collec- 
tions in Kentucky for the twelve 
months period which ended June 30, 
1947, amounted to $80,984,197, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Kentucky 
Department of Revenue. Of this total, 
$50,604,616 was credited to the General 
Fund, $28,488,208 to the Road Fund, 
and the remainder, $1,891,373, was dis- 
tributed to other funds. 


During this fiscal year the amount 
credited to the Road Fund represented 
approximately 35 cents out of every tax 
dollar collected by the state. The Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1946 appropriated a 
total of slightly more than $26,000,000 
for public education at all levels and for 
all purposes, including capital outlay, 
for the same fiscal year. Thus approxi- 
mately 32 cents out of every tax dollar 
collected by the state during the past 
fiscal year was appropriated for public 
education. 

As stated above, $50,604,616 of the 
total taxes of the state were credited to 
the General Fund in 1946-47. From this 
fund, appropriations are made by the 
General Assembly for public education, 
health, welfare, conservation and for 
other governmental services, exclusive of 
highway purposes. Of course, taxes are 
taxes, whether they are covered into the 


Road Fund or the General Fund. Gaso- 
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line taxes, automobile usage taxes and 
other taxes credited to the Road Fund are 
paid by the people of Kentucky just the 
same as amusement taxes, income taxes 
and other taxes received by the General 
Fund. It is obviously only fair and 
proper to consider all state taxes when 
seeking to determine the proportion of 
the state tax dollar that goes to finance 
public education or any other service of 
our state government. 


If, however, only the receipts of the 
General Fund are considered, approxi- 
mately 51 cents out of every General 
Fund tax dollar collected in the fiscal 
year 1946-47 was appropriated for pub- 
lic education at all levels, for the same 
year. 


The free unincumbered surplus in the 
General Fund in the state treasury ap- 
pears to have been at least $21,000,000 
on June 30, 1947. If tax collections con- 
tinue at the present level throughout the 
fiscal year 1947-48, it is estimated that 
the surplus will amount to at least $30,- 


000,000 by June 30, 1948. 


Assuming further that state tax collec- 
tions continue at the present high through- 
out the biennium 1948-50, it appears cer- 
tain that the K. E. A. program may be 
carried out and other essential needs of 
the state may be met in the next biennium 
with the addition of little or no new state 
taxation. 
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Rank of the States in Average 
Salary Paid Teachers 


| we TABLE given below shows the aver- 
age salary paid the members of in- 
structional staffs of our public schools in 
each state in the year 1944-45. This is 
the latest year for which data are avail- 
able for all the states. 

It will be noted that the average salary 
of Kentucky teachers was $1,226 for that 
year and that the state ranked 43rd 
among the 48 states. Since 1944-45 
teachers salaries have been increased in 
Kentucky, but they have been raised, 
likewise, in the other states and it is 
doubtful that the relative rank of the 
states at the present time would vary 
greatly from that shown in this table. 


AVERAGE SALARY PER MEMBER 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF— 
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American Education Week 


MERICAN EpucaTion WEEK will be 

observed on November 9-15 of this 

year. The general theme is, “The 
Schools are Yours.” 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by four great national organiza- 
tions—the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Legion and 
the United States Office of Education. 
This year marks the twenty-seventh an- 
nual observance. 

In Kentucky the celebration of this 
week offers a splendid opportunity to the 
schools to interpret the purpose and needs 
of education to the public. At least one 
program should be given over in each 
school district in the state to a discussion 
of the K. E. A. Legislative Program for 
1948. 

The daily topics will be found in an- 
nouncement on page 12. 
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The President’s Proclamation 
of 
American Education Week 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


November 1, 1947 


WASHINGTON 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS: 

“The Schools Are Yours,” the theme 
selected for the twenty-seventh observance 
of American Education Week, is a proud 
reminder that our forefathers saw that 
our schools would help children develop 
their potentialities for democratic living. 
To this end, they established free schools 
for a free people. 


I would point out that the creative 
ideals of democracy must be taught in 
order to be learned. The vitality of our 
republic depends on the effectiveness of 
such teaching. 


Today American education is in the 
grips of a grave crisis. Our schools are 
compelled to offer education of inferior 
quality. Educationally, many millions 
of our children are underprivileged. 


We must act to correct conditions 
which sap our national strength and waste 
our human resources. We must prepare 
our young people to understand and pre- 
serve their priceless inheritance of free- 
dom. We must give them the proper 
climate for developing intellectual com- 
petence and personal responsibility. 
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I therefore urge all Americans to re- 
dedicate themselves to the program of 
providing their children with a sound edu- 
cation. American Education Week, be- 
ginning November ninth, offers citizens 
the opportunity to meet together in the 
schools, to become acquainted with school 
needs. In so doing, they will take coun- 
sel in the very citadels of democracy. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 








STEPS 
TO GOOD 
ENGLISH 


by Shattuck and Cauley,. Ahles 
and Lawlor 


Combined texts and workbooks, con- 
taining all that is needed for a well- 
rounded and complete course in English. 
Books 3 to 8 for Grades 3 to 8; High 
School Book I, for Grades 9 and 10. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Kentucky Representative: T. A. Passons 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Sense and Nonsense In Health Education 


ws “sing-a-song-and-eat-a-carrot” va- 
riety of class work ought not to be 
confused with health education, says 
Ruth E. Grout, associate professor of 
public health and education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She is likely to 
add that “ruining a perfectly good tune 
with words about health” is not education 
of any sort. 

Dr. Grout inveighs against “stringing 
up vegetable dolls and calling it health 
teaching.” 

“Or wall charts. Those terrible wall- 
chart-competitions, when everybody in 
the class checks health habits, marking 
down whether they’ve brushed their 
teeth, or washed their hands, and prob- 
ably cheating. That kind of thing en- 
courages untruths. It makes health teach- 
ing ridiculous.” 

As opposed to charts and jingles and 
vegetable dolls Dr. Grout recommends 
“the translation of what we know about 
health into effective individual or com- 
munity action by means of educational 
processes.” 


More than Talk 


The “translation” must come through 
work on real problems. “Health educa- 
tion must be taken out of the realm of 
talk,” says Dr. Grout. 

Children should learn about health in 
part through the way they live and work 
in the classroom. A music class, for ex- 
ample, ought to learn how and why to 
clean the wind instruments used by an- 
other class. The science and shop teach- 
er should understand and explain safety 
regulations. The need for proper light- 
ing and the way to get it ought to be un- 
derstood by everyone in a classroom. If 
a ieacher in a small school is going to 
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Health educator says translation of health 
knowledge into action must come through 
work on real problems. 





Dr. Grout speaks with authority. 

She was director of the health educa- 
tion project of Cattaraugus County, N. 
Y. from 1931-38, consultant in health 
education for TVA 1939-42, consultant 
in health education for the U. S. Office 
of Education in 1942-43. 

Her doctorate was earned at Yale Uni- 
versity. She is the author of Handbook 
of Health Education and of a forthcom- 
ing book on health teaching in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 











chatter about cleanliness, he ought also 
to set up a “cleanliness corner” with a 
mirror, wash bowl, paper towels, a place 
for each child’s comb. 

Instead of wall-chart competitions Miss 
Grout recommends that children be given 
personal file cards on which they can 
daily check whichever of their health 
habits needs attention. Children know 
their own problems, or could be helped to 
discover them, and enjoy the responsi- 
bility of working to change their own poor 


habits. 


Systematic health teaching can be 
worked into other classes or handled in 
a separate class, but always the lessons 
should be about real problems, says Dr. 
Grout. 

Out of a study in geography class of 
the food habits and housing of other peo- 
ples can come good health attitudes. Chil- 
dren learn that all peoples need good 
diets and protection from the weather. 
In advanced social studies classes com- 
munity health problems can be discussed. 

Education ought to go along with such 
school services as immunization, regular 
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medical examinations, vision tests, height 
and weight measurements. If educated 
to understand what is happening, chil- 
dren will more readily cooperate with 
visiting nurses and doctors, will more 
readily submit to immunizations. 


A Case In Point 


As an illustration of effective health 
education Dr. Grout tells the story of 
what happened in a hookworm infected 
Alabama community. The community 
was made up of respectable, hard-work- 
ing families who thought privies an un- 
necessary luxury. A science teacher in 
a consolidated high school showed his 
classes the danger from the spread of in- 
testinal parasites as a result of soil con- 
tamination. 

He induced his students to bring in 
waste specimens to be sent to the county 
health department for testing. The tests 
showed that approximately thirty per 
cent of the students were infected with 
intestinal parasites. 


Next, working with the school princi- 
pal and other teachers, the science teach- 
er brought in a county health department 
engineer. From the engineer the teach- 
ers learned how to build privies. Then 
they taught their students. The boys and 
girls tore down an abandoned mill, sal- 
vaging the good lumber, and, as “shop 
work”, constructed privies. The privies 
were lined up in the school yard until the 
grand community “privy-raising.”” Some 
old timers sat on their front porches and 
shook their heads at the crazy goings-on, 
others pitched in to help the young car- 
penter-engineers. The community was 
not only well-supplied with privies, but 
most of its people learned from their chil- 
dren exactly why such things were 


needed. 


“That’s what I call health education,” 
says Dr. Grout.—Rural Editorial Service. 
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New horizons in teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 





gasy "to. get ove 


Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


These reviews may be welcomed at this 
time as many of you busy people approach 
the annual decision on a Christmas play. 


ZS Why the Chimes Rang: 
Delightful l-act play, 4 in cast 
plus extras. Two boys cannot go to 
cathedral where miracle is expected; 
miracle occurs in their hut. Easy to 
stage. Elizabeth A. McFadden, 40¢, 
small royalty. 


AR The Old, Old Story: a simple ae 
pageant, 2 or 3 rehearsals needed. 


Set to old familiar carols, withspoken ¢ 
words only by angel repeating biblical o ‘ ; 





Christmas story. Any number of chil- 
dren in cast. Helen P. Curtis, 40¢. © 


A The Wandering Child: 1-act 
A), play; boy and girl re-enact Nativity 
AR Wf) scene for child, 4, they find in snow. 
\4 Also mother, father, policeman. 
Beautiful symbolic 
' climax. Mary R. 
Davidson, 40¢. 


BS Mimi Lights the Candle: 
l-act play; modern Christmas tale, - 
deep meaning. 4 adults, 4 girls, 1 
boy. Edith I. Coulter, 40¢. 


These plays, published by Samuel French, 
wereselected by themespecially for schools. 
If further interested, write directly to 25 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
millions of people find chewing Wrigley’ s Spearmint 
Gum helpful to them. 


Wrig!ey’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 
of quality for 
complete chew- | 
ing satisfaction. || ‘AB-161 
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WHY Library Service for Elementary 


School Children 


OsT administrators and teachers do 

not have to be convinced of the 
importance of library service as a part 
of the total high school program. This 
is due in part to the fact that certain re- 
quirements for the library have been one 
of the standards for high school accredi- 
tation. In Kentucky the State Board of 
Education standards for high school li- 
braries have been in existence since 1923. 
Gardiner and Baisden in their book on 
elementary library service’ give another 
important reason for this general accept- 
ance of the need for library service on 
the high school level: “When the Ameri- 
can high school was developed, it fol- 
lowed the tradition of the academy and 
the college in the general plan of organi- 
zation and instruction and consequently 
the library became, from the beginning, 
an important feature of the high school.” 
The elementary school has had neither 
accrediting standards nor tradition work- 
ing as favorable forces for recognition 
of the importance of library service in 
the elementary school. Standards for ac- 
creditation of elementary schools in Ken- 
tucky are still in process of development. 
The only State Board of Education re- 
quirements regarding elementary library 
service are to be found in the accrediting 
standards for high schools. One regula- 
tion states: “No high school shall be ac- 
credited when the elementary school pro- 
gram within the supporting area is not of 
equal quality . . . Adequate library serv- 
ice, supplementary readers and teaching 
materials shall be provided.” Another 
regulation states: “The supporting ele- 
mentary school or schools shall receive 


LouIsE GALLOWAY 


School Library Consultant 
State Department of Education 


an appropriation for library books, maga- 
zines and newspapers of not less than the 
amount appropriated for the high 
school.” (High schools of 500 or fewer 
pupils enrolled are expected to spend 
annually a minimum of one dollar per 
pupil for the purchase of library books, 
magazines and newspapers. High schools 
with an enrollment over 500 must spend 
seventy-five cents per pupil.) Actually 
these regulations have played little if any 
part in determining the accreditation of 
any high school. 


As for the tradition of the American 
elementary school, “from its earliest in- 
ception, the function of the elementary 
school was assumed to be the teaching 
from textbooks of certain skill subjects. 
The entire educational program . . . cen- 
tered about these subjects.”” In this 
type of school there was little need for 
materials other than the textbook. 


A new type of curriculum is develop- 
ing in the modern elementary school. The 
study-recitation type of procedure adap- 
ted only to textbook learning and built 
around the fundamental three R’s is rap- 
idly giving way to an integrated curricu- 
lum that is “child centered”. We now 
teach children instead of teaching areas 
of knowledge. We have come to recog: 
nize the individuality of each child and 
to endeavor to learn all we can about him 
and his interests in order that we can “be- 
gin where he is” and guide him to the 
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maximum development of his abilities. 


Obviously, this shift in emphasis from 
the textbook teaching of certain skill sub- 
jects to the newer courses developed 
around units or areas necessitates the use 
of a wide variety of textbooks, library 
books, magazines, pamphlets, maps, 
charts, pictures and other materials. 
Hence, library service is essential in de- 
veloping an adequate school program for 
elementary children. 


But . . . you say, “We don’t have a 
librarian and attractive library quarters. 
We don’t even have a room we could use 
for a library. All we have are a few 
books — very few.” It is true that what 
most of us in the elementary schools now 
have are “a few books.” To advocate 
an ideal program of library service at 
this stage in our development would be 
as impractical as to expect a second grade 
child suddenly to master a program of 





activities designed for a sixth grade child. 
Our immediate needs are to recognize the 
importance of this phase of the instruc- 
tional program; to survey what mate- 
rials we have in our own school and 
community and use them to the utmost; 
and then to plan ways to go from where 
we are and what we have to a more ade- 
quate program of library service for our 


children. 


Obviously, some school systems can do 
more than others to develop better library 
service in their elementary schools. Dif- 
ferences in achievement and potentialities 
of the various school systems throughout 
the state must be recognized just as we 
recognize the individual differences of 
children. The important thing is that all 
of us can do something to initiate and 
develop better library service in our ele- 
mentary schools. 


As a teacher, have you made known to 
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your administrator how much you need a 
variety of materials in order to “develop 
the whole child” and “educate him for 
real life situations?” Often we get only 
what we ask for. Do you use whatever 
materials are available in your school 
system and the public library in your 
community? 


You, as an administrator, are inter- 





ested in improving your instructional pro- 
gram. This is one phase of it. What 
are you doing to develop it? 

“Library services well planned and 
adequately financed are essential to a 
good educational program.” 


1 Gardiner, Jewel. 


Administering Library Service in the Ele. 
mentary School. 5 


American Library Association, 1941. p. 5, 


2 ibid. 

3 Southern States Work Conference on Educational Problems, 
Improving the Elementary Schools in the Southern Region, 
1946. p. 76. 





Contract Cancelers 


Du the past few years much has 
been written, and more said, about 
the plight of the teacher. Inadequate 
salaries, unsatisfactory social considera- 
tion, lodging problems, local school poli- 
tics have all taken their place in the 
headlines. Much of it has been true. 

As a result, the public has been in- 
formed, has been aroused, has become 
alarmed, and has acted. Teacher sal- 
aries have been increased. Teachers are 
held in more respect by the community. 
The teacher has been protected by tenure 
legislation. 

All this is good, very good. The public 
has started, at least, to do its part to 
help and improve the public school. It 
is time. 

But what about the teacher? The 
teacher has gladly accepted the increase 
in salary. He needed it. The teacher 
has enjoyed the increased interest and 
confidence shown by the community. He 
deserved it. The teacher has benefited 
from the tenure laws. It was due him. 
Fear and uncertainty are no longer a part 
of his yearly problem. 

All this is good, very good. 

Something else has also taken place, 
however. This time, the teacher and not 
the public is the actor. This something 


R. G. Huey, Supt. 
Ludlow Public Schools 


is not good: not good for the teacher, not 
good for the school, not good “for the pro- 
fession, not good for the public, not good 
at all. 


This something is the wide spread and 
increasing practice of so many teachers 
to utterly disregard the sanctity of their 
contracts. Few school boards and super- 
intendents but who, during the past three 
years, have had the experience of re- 
ceiving last minute resignations from 
teachers who had applied to them for 
positions, agreed upon terms, accepted 
and signed contracts, and then while un- 
der contract immediately applied for 
other positions in higher salaried sys- 
tems. If elected to the better paying 
position, the first contract has been bro- 
ken, and the first school left to “‘hold the 
bag”. Unexpected vacancies occur a 
few weeks, a few days, even the day be- 
fore school is to open. Complex sched- 
ules have to be remade, carefully planned 
work has to be readjusted, plans have to 
be scrambled and made all over again,— 
all because a teacher or teachers jumped 
a contract. 


Let us do some plain thinking. When 
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any individual, teacher or otherwise, 
makes a contract to perform certain serv- 
ices, over a certain period of time, for a 
stipulated remuneration, there is a moral 
obligation to carry out the terms of that 
contract. That illness or other circum- 
stance might make fulfillment impossible 
can be acknowledged. Under such con- 
ditions it might be necessary and right 
for the individual to explain and ask to 
be released. But to deliberately ignore 
such an obligation because of monetary 
or other advantage and to break a con- 
tract, often without explanation to or 
permission from the other party of the 
contract, is a violation of every principle 
of ethical and moral integrity, whether 
there be a legal loop hole or not. Such 
conduct is utterly indefensible. 

Let us do some plain talking. If from 
the teacher’s viewpoint the contract bear- 
ing his signature is only “a scrap of 


paper,” then, in simple justice let us ac- 
cord the school board the same privilege. 
If the teacher is to be allowed to repu- 
diate his word because a little higher sal- 
ary has been offered him or because a 
more desirable position presents itself, 
why, then, let us give the school the equal 
privilege of breaking its part of the con- 
tract if it can find another teacher avail- 
able at a lower salary. 


If superintendents are going to seek 
out and offer employment to teachers 
whom they know to be already under con- 
tract or even already teaching in other 
systems, and this is being done in some 
instances, then let us go on record public- 
ly as approving of hijacking methods and 
align ourselves along the side of the rest 
of gangsterdom. If we are going to em- 
ploy teachers who have broken contracts, 
then, let us acknowledge that we shall 
probably suffer burnt fingers, and that 
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they will walk out on us just as readily as 
they came to us, if the third or fourth 
or fifth school comes along and offers 
them a little more money: 


If teachers and superintendents are not 
going to be ethical, then, let us stop talk- 
ing about codes of ethics and designating 
ethical conduct as a cardinal principle of 
education. If we are not going to keep 
our word, let us quit teaching the children 
in our class rooms to keep theirs. If we 
are going to ignore honor in our business 
relationships, then, let us teach them to 
be as unprincipled as we are. They are 
going to be, anyway. 

This is not good, either, but it is at 
least honest. 

Over the past three summers, the writ- 
er has experienced such cancellations of 
contracts thirty-three times and in only 
two instances have the teachers in ques- 





tion asked to be released from their con- 
tracts. The other thirty-one merely 
served notice that they had taken other 
teaching jobs. Contract canceling has 
done more to bring the teacher into dis. 
repute with the public than any other one 
thing laid at his door. It is something 
that is rapidly tearing down the eminence 
to which he has climbed in recent years, 


British Children Get 
More Schooling 


Britain raised the compulsory educa- 
tion age from 14 to 15 April 1. The rule 
will affect some 130,000 school boys and 
girls. Because of the shortage of man- 
power in all vital industries, a number 
of political figures and some educators 
had sought to postpone the action for at 
least a year, according to a recent AP 
dispatch. 














Here’s the sort of com- 
ment that makes hotel 
Keeping fun. It’s froma 
recent guest. 

**To me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of the Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations I 


to you ard your splendid staff.2? 
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The Kentucky Society for 


Visual Instruction 


9 September the teachers and schools 
of Kentucky were invited to become 
members of the Kentucky Society for 
Visual Instruction, a K.E.A. affiliate. 
School membership and individual mem- 
bership were put on different levels, the 
former $3.00; the latter 50c. Each 
school member receives a $3.00 subscrip- 
tion to The Educational Screen Magazine 
with its membership scroll; membership 
cards are issued to all individual mem- 
bers. Individual members who wish a sub- 
scription to the Screen may pay the $3.00 
fee for both membership and subscrip- 
tion. An advisory service is maintained 
for members providing answers to their 
individual problems on sources of mate- 
rial and equipment; methods of use; care 
and handling of materials and equip- 
ment; adapting buildings to an audio- 
visual* program, etc. In addition, there 
are releases to members in which current 
information, bibliographies, and teaching 
tips are suggested. 

For the annual meeting during K.E.A., 
the Society has secured the services of a 
nationally recognized authority who will 
be the principal speaker. 


Without communication from person 
to person, there can be no teaching and 
no schools, yet many of our schools are 
ignoring, neglecting, or misusing the 
most modern tools of communication. 
Audio-visual tools of teaching are like 
the gun of the pioneer—something which 
can bring mastery of the wilderness, or 
something for destruction—neuter de- 
vices with no power of good or evil in 
themselves, but wholly dependent upon 
the teacher for their effect. Having come 
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Gorpon C. GopBEY 
University of Kentucky 


upon the scene with comparative sudden- 
ness, many, many teachers are caught un- 
prepared to take advantage of their po- 
tential ability to speed learning. 

For the teacher or administrator who 
faces concrete, specific problems in the 
application of these devices and who has 
little time to read several texts on the sub- 
ject, the Society offers the experiences of 
specialists on its advisory board—people 
from all over the United States in both 
public and private educational fields. 

If you would lend your strength to the 
organization, and draw from it what help 
it can give, contact any of the officers for 
details. They are: 

Gordon C. Godbey, President, University 
of Kentucky 

Tandy Chenault, Vice President, Mays- 
ville High School, Maysville, Kentucky 
Robert R. Martin, Sec’y.-Treas., Lee 
County High School, Beattyville, Ken- 
tucky. 





College Enrollment Up 


One person in each 70 is attending 
college in the United States this year. Of 
the 2,000,000 students, 55 per cent are 
veterans. The total number is 50 per 
cent more than the peak pre-war enroll- 
ment. Ernest V. Hollis, director of 
Veterans Education Facilities Program 
of the U. S. Office of Education, offered 
these figures at the meeting of the NEA 
Department of Higher Education in Chi- 
cago, the first week of April. 
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Fifty Years on the Firing Line— 


-Educationally 


s 1896 the writer entered a one room 
rural school in Kentucky as teacher. 
At that time the legal term was five 
months and the salary of the teacher was 
the “draw”. This was determined by the 
number of pupils in the census of the 
district and the amount of per capita 
these would receive from the state. In 
the above mentioned case the salary was 
less than thirty dollars per month. 

Since this beginning up to July 1, 
1947, the author has been connected con- 
tinuously with public education in Ken- 
tucky. Ten years of this time was spent 
in rural schools; twenty-two years as 
principal of graded and high schools; 
ten years as superintendent of county 
schools; and ten years as Director of Cer- 
tification in the State Department of Edu- 
cation at Frankfort. 


During these years the minimum school 
term has been extended from five to eight 
months, teacher training institutions have 
been established by the state, high school 
facilities for all pupals have been cre- 
ated, the three-trustee system for school 
districts has been abolished, County 
Boards of Education have come into ex- 
istence, certification of teachers by the 
state has been inaugurated, a constitu- 
tional change to create an Equalization 
Fund has been made, a State Board of 
Education has been created to take the 
place of the former ex-officio board, the 
Kentucky Education Association has 
progressed to its present status from a 
membership of three or four hundred 
and the state appropriation for ‘public 


WaRREN PEYTON 
Beaver Dam, Ky. 


education has been increased approxi- 
mately one thousand percent. 

Interesting indeed have been the for- 
ward movements during these fifty years 
of service with the educational system of 
Kentucky. Pleasant are the memories of 
the groups of co-workers, superintend- 
ents, college men, and state officials with 
whom the writer has been associated dur- 
ing his term of service. 

When the state teacher training insti- 
tution was inaugurated at Bowling Green, 
the matchless organizer, Pres. H. H. 
Cherry called a meeting of superintend- 
ents in the halls of the institution in 
February 1907. As superintendent of 
Grayson county the writer had the honor 
and pleasure of being one of those who 
attended. The purpose of the meeting 
was to perfect a plan of getting teachers 
to attend. After important discussion 
and formulation of plans each member 
of the group returned to his particular 
territory and began recruiting teachers 
for the spring term. The writer was de- 
lighted to find that twenty-five teachers 
from his county entered the teacher train- 
ing classes during this first term. 


The most important and probably the 
most exacting experience of this writer 
came when the General Assembly of 1920 
placed the certification of all teachers 
under authority of the state with the ex- 
ception of certificates issued by the teach- 
er-training institutions. This was done 
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during the administration of the dynamic 
State superintendent, George Colvin. 
The writer had the honor of being ap- 
pointed by Mr. Colvin as first State Direc- 
tor of Certification under the new act of 
the General Assembly. This service was 
new with no records or standards avail- 
able to guide its initiation. 


Through study of systems of other 
states, questionnaires to superintendents, 
information and suggestions from the 
leading college men and, with the advice 
of Supt. Colvin plans were perfected for 
performing the new duties. Questions for 
the examination of teachers were pre- 
pared in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and sent to County 
Superintendents for teachers’ examina- 
tions. The superintendents held the ex- 
aminations in the different counties, col- 
lected the teachers’ papers and forwarded 
them by first class mail to the State De- 
partment of Education. The Director of 
Certification, with a well qualified board 
of thirty-six graders passed upon these 
papers and made known the results and 
issued certificates which had state-wide 
validity. This was a momentous task 
since there would be approximately eight 
thousand applicants take the examination 
during the four summer months in which 
these were held. 


However, the question began to be agi- 
tated that certificates should be issued up- 
on credits earned in standard institutions 
and the teachers examinations abolished. 
During the legislative meetings of 1922 
and 1924 this plan was given legal sanc- 
tion. Gradually the certification of 
teachers turned to a basis of credits and 
the teachers’ examinations were finally 
abolished. This is now the plan in prac- 
tically all the states of the union. 

At present, certificates are issued only 
through the State Department of Educa- 
tion upon credits that meet requirements 
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of subject matter curricula, with possibil- 
ity of renewal and extension by addition- 
al credits earned after issuance and final 
life extension when experience and 
credits are brought up to certain require- 
ments. The service of the Director of 
Certification in completing this system 
was exacting and sometimes tiresome, but 
improvement has been made and a more 
nearly perfect system of certification has 
been brought in to operation. 


The writer’s professional training for 
his work was obtained through gradua- 
tion from George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, and a Master’s Degree from the 
University of Kentucky. In his prepara- 
tion on his Master’s work his thesis was 
written upon the subject “Certification in 
Kentucky”. In this thesis he found much 
material that was beneficial in his work 
as Director of Certification. 


Since the year 1900 the writer has 
missed only two of the regular sessions 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
He has been a member of this profession- 
al body and has seen it grow from a token 
membership of three or four hundred to 
its present organization and membership 
of more than eighteen thousand. He 
values this organization and its develop- 
ment to its present place of importance 
as the leading force that has brought 
progress to the educational system of 
Kentucky. 

In his retirement from the system he 
hopes that his teaching has been benefi- 
cial to the many boys and girls with whom 
he has come in contact. He likewise 
cherishes the hope that his public service 
to the profession has been of some bene- 
fit. He leaves the work with the state- 
ment that the educational system and 
leaders of education in Kentucky have 
been kind to him and that he is proud to 
have been a small member of such a pro- 
fessional organization. 
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Echoes From Ninth Annual National - 
Elementary Education Conference 


hey ninth annual National Elementary 
Education Conference was held at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
from July 14 to July 25. Dr. Laura Zir- 
bes, Professor of Education, was in 
charge of planning the program which 
was rich in educational practices. All 
the facilities of the College of Education, 
including the University School, which is 
a laboratory where students of the Col- 
lege of Education may observe and study 
modern elementary and secondary school 
practices, were available. 


A total of 254 delegates from thirty- 
nine states and Hawaii were on the cam- 
pus for this two-week conference. There 
were eighteen delegates registered from 
Kentucky. 

All general sessions and special semi- 
nars were closely related to the general 
theme of the conference: “Fostering Dem- 
ocratic Values Through Elementary Edu- 
tion.” Speakers and participants in con- 
ference discussions developed the impli- 
cations of this theme for action in ele- 
mentary schools. 

The program included a general ses- 
sion each morning from 10:00 to 11:50 
a.m., and small seminar groups five after- 
noons the first week, and four the sec- 
ond week from 2:00 to 3:50 p.m. The 
seminars centered around the following 
topics: (1) Child Development; (2) So- 
cial Learning and Living; (3) The Lan- 
guage Arts; (4) Evaluation; (5) Super- 
vision; (6) Humane Relations; (7) Com- 
munity Resources; (8) Science; (9) Arts 
in the Curriculum; and (10) Cooperative 
Planning. 

A rich array of special resources 


Mrs. Vireinta H. FRANKLYN 
Principal Albert S. Brandeis School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


illuminated the conference theme and 
contributed to the ten seminars. Special 
films, recordings and other pertinent re- 
source services were scheduled daily at 
conference headquarters for the hour pre- 
ceding seminars. Additional resources 
were available at other times. 

The local committee assisted in provid- 
ing opportunities for the members of the 
conference to combine recreation with 
study. Tours were available to many 
points of interest in Columbus. 

Delicious meals were served the dele- 
gates at a nominal cost. A delightful 
picnic supper was served at the labora- 
tory school. This was followed by a 
“sing” enjoyed by all the delegates. 

School Night included classroom visi- 
tation, book exhibits, science laboratory 
demonstrations, related arts room and 
movies. Each delegate was surprised to 
receive a complimentary copy of the in- 
teresting revised printed edition of the 
three year school staff study entitled 
“How Children Develop” and also the 
mimeographed material on the elemen- 
tary curriculum. These evidences of 
good will and the numerous services, con- 
tacts and courtesies generously extended 
by the school staff made the evening a 
rare treat. 

Conference kits were furnished to con- 
ference members. These kits contained 
numerous helpful materials including a 
valuable collection of source quotations 
related to the conference theme. 

As in any conference there are many 
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factors which contribute to its success. 
The careful planning of our leader, Dr. 
Laura Zirbes and her staff of co-workers, 
the splendid cooperation of seminar lead- 
ers and the interest and talent of the 
Laboratory School Staff were certainly 
appreciated by all the delegates. 


I am sure that each member of the con- 
ference would like to say “Thank you” 
to every one for his part in a delightful 
and inspirational two weeks and we all 
join in expressing our sincere apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University. 





The N.E.A. Representative Assembly - 
Cincinnati Convention--July 1947 


The Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association gave im- 
petus to the importance of the teacher’s 
own consciousness and appreciation for 
the professional status and prestige of 
which she is so often unaware. Teachers 
need a renewed confidence, and untiring 
interest and a sincere appreciation for 
their opportunity in the training of the 
future leaders of our country. 

Emphasis upon the training of the 
teacher, the development of professional 
characteristics and the in-service growth 
and improvement characterized the uni- 
fied program for better classroom instruc- 
tion. A school environment which meets 
the need of the pupils as individuals rath- 
er than as a group and is provided by 
carefully trained, conscientious under- 
standing teachers is the ultimate goal of 
the National Education Association Or- 
ganization. Professional growth for teach- 
ers, feeling of security, and a sense of 
responsibility to one’s community as a 
means of promoting the educational prog- 
ress of the nation will serve as one of our 
safest investments in future democracy. 

Throughout the program a feeling of 
responsibility and a desire for improving 
the status of education through profes- 
sional procedure was maintained. Teach- 
ers must become more aware of their in- 
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ReBA GILLAHAN 
Marion, Kentucky 


dividual duty to the child, the community 
and the nation. In organizing for profes- 
sional growth and practices we may en- 
courage those of our own group as well 
as attract others to enter the profession. 
If we continue our program as outlined 
I feel that an appreciation for the profes- 
sion will be maintained and a feeling of 
security and stability emerge to the full- 
est degree for the teacher of today. 





‘Forgotten Children” 


“This year’s high school graduates, 
particularly the young men, have been 
called ‘forgotten children’,” declared 
Kenneth Little, director, Student Person- 
nel Services and registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at a Chicago meeting 
of the Department of Higher Education 
of the NEA in April. 

“These boys will bump into veterans’ 
preferences and priorities for admission, 
for chances for self-support if admitted, 
and for employment when they are grad- 
uated.” 

Mr. Little urged the NEA Department 
to consider the problems of these “‘for- 
gotten children” as well as those of 
veterans. 
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Training the Mind Through Debating 


hea our District Debate Tourna- 
ment, I received a letter from an in- 
terested citizen commenting on the work 
of the Henry Clay Debate team. It read 
in part as follows: “Certainly there is no 
better prepe ation for whatever may be 
the life work of these young people than 
the training which’ they receive through 
debating. Yours is a genuine commun- 
ity service.” 


This statement opened up new horizons 
to me regarding the real possibilities and 
potentialities of the activity of Debating. 
Perhaps this is the sort of stimulant that 
every teacher needs once in a while. No 
doubt many of us feel as I did previous 
to this time—that debate is an extra- 
curricular activity which must be borne 
because it was thrust upon us and be- 
cause there was no one else to do it. 


Being very inexperienced in the field 
of debating, I began the work with fear 
and trembling. Would anyone come out 
for it? How would we secure our trans- 
portation to other schools? Who would 
be willing to serve as judges for us? 
These were ony a few of the questions 
which came to mind. 


Now, after six months, I find this work 
the most interesting part of my teaching 
experience. As for the questions which 
troubled me, they have been easily 
solved. Although only four students 
came out for debate, one of them had a 
car which she furnished for all of our 
trips. Former debaters, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, and business men have all given 
generously of their time to act as judges. 
From these we have received valuable 
criticisms which will help us in the fu- 
ture. After holding a debate during as- 
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sembly, the students have discovered 
many others who have expressed an in- 
terest in the work for next year. In the 
speech class, the students are asking to 
learn how to debate, and volunteering to 
conduct class debates. 

One senior who has been an outstand- 
ing debater expressed his deep regret 
because he is a senior and will not get to 
participate another year, but he intends 
going into college debating. 

Although students and coaches may 
often feel that they do not get rewards 
in comparison with the amount of time 
spent, they will surely feel more than 
repaid in the end when they see the actual 
improvement in the mental processes 
which the art and practice of debating 
brings out. Any intelligent person can 
plan and deliberate over a speech until 
he has some ideas to offer his listeners. 
But how few people there are who can 
rise to their feet and speak extempora- 
neously! Yet that is the type of speaking 
which we are most frequently expected 
to do. 

Most of our student debaters have 
fairly good constructive speeches, but 
how often we hear the criticism—he fell 
down in his rebuttal! The lawyer, the 
politician, the committee chairman must 
be able to listen, take notes, formulate 
ideas, and prepare his talk, all at the 
same time. And it is this phase of de- 
bating which has so many possibilities 
and so much to offer the student. 

In this way, we, the coaches, have un- 
limited horizons open to us—to help pre- 
pare these students for whatever their 
life work may be! 
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Curriculum Evaluation— 


By the Graduates 
(Continued from Page 17) 


he instilled within me.” 
A boy, after four years in the Army 
and now again in college, says: 


“It is my opinion that the curriculum 
should be elective with the exception of 
some mathematics, English, first year 
science and biology. Because many 
homes are not fulfilling their job, the 


_ school should put more stress on citizen- 


ship, politics, religion, dancing, etiquette, 


| marriage and sex, and practical eco- 


nomics.” 


A boy, studying engineering, suggests: 
“T would like to suggest that the mathe- 
matics course be changed to the extent 
that students will see the reason for 
theorems, formulas, equations and the 


| like. If the student could see how trig, 


alegbra and geometry worked together, 
math would become much more interest- 
ing. Personally, I thought the only thing 
important was to get the correct answer.” 


TABLEI EVALUATION OF SOME 


A mother of two children, out of school 
nine years, advises: 

“Only maturity seems to teach us that 
learning for yourself and not for the 
teacher is the thing. There is too much 
learning for the examinations—then for- 
getting. In the learning of American 
History there must be some interesting 
way—without memorizing dates—to pre- 
sent the lore . . . the romance and the 
drama of these United States.” 

A mother who is secretary to a law firm 


writes: 


“After fourteen years in a law office, 
the fact that we know very little of how 
to truly get along with one another per- 
haps stands out with clarity. If after the 
twelve years my child will spend in your 
school she is able to think her problems 
over clearly and come to a conclusion on 
her own good judgment, I shall be quite 
satisfied; even though she may not be 
able to quote one word of Shakespeare, 
nor name a date in History.” 


It is evident from the above quotations 
that these citizens of twenty to thirty-five 


COURSES—BOYS 



































Number who Percent who wished Number who Percent who wished 
Course did not have they had taken had they had not 
the course the course the course taken the course 
Typing 84 35% 69 None 
Latin 50 4% 103 45% 
Manual Tr. 73 31% 80 5% 
Chemistry 80 26% 73 “3% 
Physics 93 17% 60 3% 
Spanish 140 13% 15 22% 
TABLE II EVALUATION OF SOME COURSES—GIRLS 
Number who Percent who wished Number who Percent who wished 
Course did not have they had taken had they had not 
the course the course the course taken the course 
Typing 70 39% 114 2% 
Latin 67 6% 1 ip beg 20% 
Home Ec. 70 39% 114 4% 
Chemistry 127 20% 57 10% 
Geometry 46 None 138 16% 
Algebra 46 2% 138 9% 
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years of age realize the need for a re- 
orientation of the curriculum. 


The tables give the graduates opinion 
of some of the courses. Only those 
courses which drew rather marked agree- 
ment are included. 


The boys strongly recommended that 
Latin be de-emphasized. They just as 
strongly recommended more emphasis 
for typing and manual training. The 
girls emphatically recommend more em- 
phasis for typing and home economics. 
They rather strongly recommend less em- 
phasis for mathematics and Latin. 


Other recent graduate follow-up 
studies have shown similar course evalua- 
tion to that given above. Christensen 
found that 2,125 graduates of the high 
schools of Missouri named English, social 
science, and typing as the subjects which 
had proved most helpful to them since 
graduation from high school. Geometry, 
Algebra, and Latin were named in that 
order as subjects which had proved of 
little or no value’. 


Of the 337 Highlands graduates who 
returned questionnaires, sixty-eight per- 
cent had entered a college; forty-four per- 
cent of those who entered college dropped 
out before graduating. Few schools show 
over 30% enrollment in college after 
graduation from high school. Cady, in a 
follow-up study of the 1,939 graduates 
of Western Hills High School in Cincin- 
nati, found that twenty-eight percent 
went to college’. 


Most schools consider themselves lack- 
ing in the field of commerce. Although 
Highlands’ aim is to prepare their busi- 
ness graduates for immediate employ- 
ment, only about 20% of them work 

1 Arnold M. Christensen, 


Estimates of Subject Values,” 
1938), 228-232. 


2 Norma Woodward Cady, “tA Follow-up Study of the 1939 
Graduates of Western Hills High School,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Cincinnati, 1941. 


“The High School Graduates’ 
Clearing House XIII (December 
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without further training in some business 
school. 


The Highlands staff consider the sur. 
vey of value in community-school rela. 
tions as well as in curriculum revision, 
The results of the survey have been 
brought before the graduates and the pub. 
lic by means of all publications possible. 


There is a difference between the 
courses Highlands should teach its stu- 
dents and what other schools should 
teach; all individuals are different and 
all schools are different. However, it is 
believed that the results of this survey are 
typical and representative of what other 
schools have found, and will find from a 
survey of the opinions of the graduates. 





Once a Teacher, Always... 


Teaching, when in one’s blood, breaks 
out even in foreign lands, according to a 
recent AP dispatch. 


Sgt. Minnie Barber, mess supervisor 
for 500 enlisted WAC’s in Tokyo, has 
been using her leisure time since Novem- 
ber teaching ninety-five Japanese wait- 
resses and twelve men kitchen helpers to 
speak English. 


Graduate of Mankato (Minn.) State 
Teachers College and mother of three 
grown children, Sgt. Barber had a long 
record of teaching in Wisconsin and in 
southern Indiana before she joined the 


WAC in 1943. 








LET’S NEW 


GO TO Cc U bE A YEARS 


Boat from Miami: Dec. 29 to Jan. 3 
Personally Conducted: Folder. 


Organizers Wanted 
JAS. A. DASHER, VALDOSTA, GA. 
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N.E.A. Teachers Tour Mexico 


AX EXPECTANT group of thirty-six 
teachers from eighteen states and Ha- 
waii greeted our conductor, Mr. L. R. 


| Hamley, a teacher of Spanish from Ottum- 
| wa, Iowa, at the Gunter Hotel in San An- 


| tonio, Texas. 
) tered bus for Laredo, Texas, the border 


aauameinmennren: 


Here we boarded a char- 


city. Every hour on the bus ride “the 
fruit basket is upset” which means that 


F each person moves forward or back one 


| traveling companions. 
stayed at an excellent hotel, where the 
_ twin beds and shower baths were enjoyed 











seat counterclockwise. In this way all 
have an equal chance to occupy the more 
as well as the less desirable seats. It 
also helped us to get acquainted with our 
Every night we 


after a day of riding thru the desert and 
the heat of the lowlands. 


We spent two nights in Monterrey, the 
third largest city in Mexico, an industrial 
center which resembles San Antonio more 
closely than Mexican towns farther south. 
Here we first saw that Mexican institu- 
tion, the promenade of pairs of young 
men and maidens around the plaza in 


| opposite directions. Parents of the girls 
sit around, hoping that some eligible 
| youth will invite their daughter to accom- 
| pany him in the parade. 


If he invites 
the same girl on several successive oc- 
casions, it is tantamount to a formal en- 
gagement. 


The N. E. A. tours are more than 
sight-seeing trips. They are planned to 
promote understanding between the 
people of Mexico and the United States, 
especially among the teachers of the two 
countries. Our two evenings in Monter- 
rey were largely given up to orientation 
sessions in the delightful patio of the 
Colegio Commercial Ingles, of which 
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Ciara M. STANDISH 
Librarian 
Hindman Settlement School 
Hindman 


Prof. A. R. Mendoza, (A. M., Northwest- 
ern University) is the director. He out- 
lined the history and geography of 
Mexico for us and did not neglect the 
music and flowers for which the country 
is noted, for he had a group of Mariachis, 
native musicians, sing and play for us, 
and he gave us each roses from his own 
garden. 

The next day we crossed the Tropic of 
Cancer and saw orange, lime, and banana 
trees, wild sugar cane, and cacti of many 
varieties. Before reaching Mexico City 
the winding highway carved out of moun- 
tains climbs 8000 feet and yet at no point 
is the gradient over six degrees. It is 
a worthy monument to the young Mexican 
engineers who built it. 

We were glad to arrive in Mexico, the 
oldest city of the North American conti- 
nent, 7,400 feet above sea level. Here 
we made our headquarters the remainder 
of our stay and took trips to places of 
interest in the city and surrounding terri- 
tory. The N. E. A. tours which are self- 
supporting but non-profit do not spare ex- 
pense in providing sight-seeing facilities. 
We rode in new Packard and Buick cars 
and our drivers were licensed guides who 
speak English and know all the answers 
about the places we visited. 

The city itself is one of “magnificent 
distances,” like our own capital, and of 
broad avenues. The Mexicans love mon- 
uments, judging by the number and size 
of them. The largest is the Monument to 
the 1910 Revolution, with a huge copper 
dome supported by four arched columns, 


3? 











which rises to a height of 250 feet. 
Evidences of early Toltec and Aztec 
civilizations are seen in the many temples 
and pyramids they left behind. After the 
Spanish Conquest in 1519 Christian 
churches were built on the ruins of some 
of them. The conquered Indians were 
skillful workers in stone and wood and 
elaborate wood carvings covered with 
gold leaf make the interiors of these 
churches the most ornate in the world. 


A four-day trip took us first to Taxco, 
an artist’s paradise perched on a hillside 
in the heart of the Sierra Madre range. 
Here a Frenchman, Borda, made a for- 
tune from silver mines in the 18th cen- 
tury and built a church, an aqueduct, 
and a road. The place remained a ghost 
town till the recent opening of the Aca- 
pulco highway. Now as it is a National 
Colonial Monument, no changes in build- 
ings are permitted. The narrow cobbled 
roads, the shady plaza, the red-tiled roofs, 
the fountains from which women fill their 
water pitchers, the stone washboards be- 
fore which they kneel at the community 
springs—all are like things from another 
world. Here Indian silversmiths pro- 
duce highly artistic jewelry, and many 
tourists are so fascinated by the silver- 
shops that they fail to enjoy the pictur- 
esque qualities of the town. 

The next day we visited Cuernavaca, a 
resort town since the days of Cortes who 
chose to live here. The silver magnate, 
Borda, built a mansion here and sur- 
rounded it with gardens that remind one 
of Versailles. In 1864 Maximilian and 
Carlotta made this estate their imperial 
residence. Here the ladies of the court 
splashed about in the water of the artifi- 
cial lake while musicians serenaded them. 


Now Cuernavaca is a week-end resort 
of the wealthy and influential men of 
Mexico City. Mrs. Dwight Morrow liked 
the place so well when she lived here 
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while her husband was ambassador that 
she has bought an estate here. Mr. Mor. 
row’s appreciation of the struggles of the 
Mexican people is immortalized in the 
murals he commissioned Diego Rivera to 
paint on the veranda of the Cortes Palace, 
Here are depicted the life of the Indians 
before the Conquest, their subjugation 
and exploitation by the Spaniards, and 
the liberation of the peons in 1910. 


On the way to Puebla the clouds rose f 


high enough above Popocatepetl and Ix. 
taccihuatl for us to get clear, never-to-be- 
forgotten views of these majestic, snow- 
capped volcanoes. 


In Puebla the secret convent of Santa 
Monica has great appeal to tourists. One 
climbs through a low secret door into 
the Mother Superior’s room and down in- 
to the crypt where the nuns were buried. 
This convent in a block surrounded by 
devoted Catholics operated clandestinely 
for seventy-seven years, from 1858 when 
religious institutions were confiscated till 
1935 when it was uncovered by the 
police. 


Only three miles from Mexico is the 
famous Shrine of Guadalupe. The Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe has been Mexico's 
patron saint for centuries and every 
native hopes to kneel at least once before 
the Dark Madonna, as she is called. We 
saw some of the faithful going on their 
knees the whole length of the church. 
Twenty-six tons of sterling silver went in- 
to the casting of the high-altar railing and 
it is still intact. 


Our party saw the pyramid of Cholula, 
the largest in the world, covering forty- 
four acres of ground. Better known than 
this and almost completely restored is the 
Pyramid of the Sun. Made of volcanic 
rock, 216 feet high, consisting of five 
terraces, it dominates the entire country- 
side. In Aztec times the top was occupied 
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by a wooden temple dedicated to the god 
of the sun. 


No tour of Mexico would be complete 
without a Sunday morning visit to Xochi- 
milco, the Venice of Mexico. An ancient 
lake bed is dotted with islands whose rich 
soil bears vegetables and flowers in pro- 
fusion. A network of canals teems with 
flower-bedecked flatbottomed boats with 
chairs for those who wish to glide slowly 
along while musicians play in a boat 
alongside and Indians in narrow canoes 
offer for sale flowers, lunches, and drinks. 


The N. E. A. Travel Service and our 
friendly conductor, who is a veritable 
ambassador of good will, had worked out 
with representative Mexican teachers a 
program which helped us to understand 
and appreciate the culture of Mexico and 
the problems of educators below the bor- 
der. We visited schools of primary and 
secondary levels and especially admired 


the skill with which English is taught. 
The boys in one school, in their eager- 
ness to use their English, flocked around 
us after the class was dismissed, and 
when we finally had to go, bargained with 
a taxi driver so that we should not be 
overcharged. 


Special programs of native music and 
folk dancing were arranged for our en- 
joyment. We heard the orchestra which 
accompanied President Aleman to the 
United States and saw three hundred girls 
in gay costumes and flower trimmed som- 
breros do a dance which had been given 
for President Truman’s entertainment in 
Mexico. 


We had the unusual privilege of visit- 
ing a military graduate school for staff 
officers, the Mexican counterpart of our 
Fort Leavenworth. From here we went 
to a luncheon with Mexican teachers, ate 
a real Mexican meal, and listened to a 
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schools and pay their teachers better. 
tax dollar on public education. 








Kot CXL 


Incorporaled 


Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


The people of Kentucky have at last made up their minds to improve their 
We are spending 62 cents out of every 
The improvement is due, no doubt, to the 
faithful efforts of the school people themselves. 
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Mexican with an Oxford accent talking 
about the Indians of his native land. The 
village in which this luncheon was held 
was San Geronimo Lidice, the last word 
having been added in memory of the 
Czechoslovakian town obliterated by the 
Germans. 

A few of our number became so friend- 
ly with some of the Mexican teachers that 
they were invited to their homes. 





fellowship is proof enough that the N. f, 





SOME CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


i Is interesting, and perhaps significant, 

that most of the decisions that in- 
volved the broad, general principles and 
policies of NEA were accepted with few, 
if any, dissenting votes. 


Some of the important decisions of the 
Representative Assembly were: 


To condemn the violation of contracts by 
teachers and to express the belief that the 
strike is an unsatisfactory method of solv- 
ing professional problems. 


To urge minimum salaries of at least 
$2400 for teachers with four years of pro- 
fessional preparation, with annual incre- 
ments for added experience and training, 
rising to a level of $5000 or more. 

To urge Congress to provide federal aid 
without federal control to public elemen- 
tary and public secondary schools in every 
state. 


To call on Congress to enact such legis- 
lation as may be required to provide an 
adequate national defense. 

To revise the regulations regarding the 
terms of members of the Defense Com- 
mission. 


To recommend higher educational qualifi- 
cations for state and county school ad- 
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My final word to Kentucky teachers is: § amen 
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al obligations of members. Grow 
To advocate that the federal income tax ganiz 
law be amended so that teacher retire- 
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ated two very definite policies of NEA, 
both of which were challenged in the 
later business sessions by proposed 
amendments,to reports or resolutions. 
Mrs. Wanamaker said: “Teaching is the 
profession with the highest obligation for 
impartial, universal service. The public 
schools belong to all the people. They 
are supported by taxes paid by all the 
The NEA stands firm in its ob- 


| jection to organic afhliation of the pro- 


fession, as a body, with any part of the 


' national life that entertains an exclusive 





Tathing ac 


economic, religious or political point of 


| view. Opposition to affiliation with labor 


a 


unions should not be interpreted as un- 
willingness on the part of professionally 
organized teachers to fight for better 
working conditions.” She further stated 


_ that the best interests of teachers are not 
_ served by affiliation of the teaching pro- 
- fession with labor, and she condemned the 
| strike as an “unsatisfactory method of 
| solving professional problems”. 


| several occasions. 


This point of view was challenged on 
Delegates talked on 


| the matter at one or more of the business 


| sessions. 


The report of the Discussion 


| Group: Advantages of Independent Or- 


ganizations of Teachers stated that teach- 
ers should have their own organizations, 
to further their own special interests; each 
teacher is free individually to join any 
organization she wishes; but we must 
have a unified teaching profession to 
serve the needs of education. A unified 
profession calls for: (a) closer relation- 


| ships between Classroom Teachers and 


administrators; (b) unified dues; (c) 
mutual support and action of local, state, 
and national education associations; (d) 
cooperation and understanding of all lo- 
cal groups, civic, labor, professional, et 
cetera. Efforts of the professional un- 
ions were voted down. 


Resolution 1, Professional Responsi- 
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bilities, (e), exemplifies the same policy. 
It reads: NEA urges that: 


“Each member seek salary adjustment in a profes- 
. sional way through group action. The Association 
(condemns the violations of contracts by teachers, 
believes that the strike is an unsatisfactory 
method of solving professional problems), deplores 
the existence of conditions which have caused 
teachers to strike, and urges that those within 

the profession assume a larger share of the re- 

. sponsibility for the removal of these conditions.” 


It was moved that the resolution be 
amended by striking out all words from 
“Association” on line 2 through “prob- 
lems” on line 5, making the resolution 
read: The Association deplores the exist- 
ence of conditions, et cetera. There was 
considerable argument. (The delegate 
from St. Paul again stated their case, but 
the) amendment did not carry, and 
the resolution was adopted as presented. 

Some delegates were very disturbed by 
a new law which will go into effect in 
New York in September, 1947. It has 
to do with salary increments based on 
merit rating. It provides that a certain 
percentage of teachers may receive in- 
creases the first year, a smaller percent- 
age the following year, a still smaller 
percentage the next year, and so on, so 
that after a few years not more than 10% 
may receive such increments. A dele- 
gate facetiously said that under such a 
system they prayed nightly for the demise 
or retirement of those in the upper brack- 
ets. Other delegates were bitter in their 
denunciation of merit systems. When 
the Discussion Group on Working Condi- 
tions made its report, it recommended re- 
search en the subject. The New York 
delegates felt that action now by NEA 
would help them get their law repealed, 
but efforts to have the report amended to 
include condemnation of merit ratings 
failed. 

A delegate from New York made an- 
other effort when the resolutions were 
presented. Resolution 2, Professional 
Standards, (c) reads: NEA urges: 


1. Adequate minimum salaries of at least $2400 for 
2. teachers with four years professional preparation, 
3. with annual increments for additional experience 
4. and training to a level of $5000 or more. 


PEN PEN 


4] 











The delegate moved that the resolution 
be amended by adding the words, “with- 
out regard to any merit rating systems 
thus far devised”. The amendment 
failed to carry, and the whole matter of 
merit ratings was thus postponed for a 
year. 


The traditional policy of NEA is very 
definitely one of opposition to universal 
military training. American Legion Na- 
tional Commander Paul H. Griffith, of 
Indianapolis, presented the case for uni- 
versal military training very tactfully, 
urging the assembly to consider it. Dr. 
Andrew H. (Andy) Holt, Executive Sec- 
retary Tennessee Education Association, 
presented the report from the Discussion 
Group: Joint Committee of the NEA and 
American Legion. While opposing uni- 
versal military training it favored “ade- 
quate national defense”. The Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of NEA said 
that its members “are not convinced that 
the annual expenditure required for one 
year of universal military training, great- 
er than the annual expenditure for twelve 
years of public school education, is wise 
or efficient use of our resources for na- 
tional defense”. Nevertheless they adop- 
ted a resolution that “the present world 
crisis demands a strong, well-defended 
America” and urged well financed, effi- 
ciently equipped armed services and an 
intensive program of research. 


The Representative Assembly of NEA 
adopted a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to enact such legislation as may be 
required to provide adequate national de- 
fense. It added a condemnation of “any 
form of legislation which in the name of 
national security sets up-parallel educa- 
tional agencies that absorb or supplant 
the programs of educational facilities 
now in existence. Further, the Association 
believes that national security rests not 
only upon an adequate military establish- 
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ment but also upon the physical vigor, 
scientific knowledge, basic technical 
skills, and civic competence of our 
people. These are the responsibilities of 
our state educational systems.” 


Mrs. Wanamaker laid down the broad 
policy that “leaders in education have a 
vital responsibility in maintaining the 
impregnability of the wall between 
church and state. If the wall is breached, 
the rights of the individual would be 
submerged in the struggle between politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical authorities. It 
has happened countless times throughout 
history. Our responsibility is accepted 
without prejudice against the doctrine of 
any religious sect, and the blessings of 
religious liberty are in no way jeopar- 
dized”. Repeated efforts were made to 
get into the reports or resolutions some 
approval of use of public funds for trans- 
portation or health services to children 
attending private or church schools. 
NEA stated it as a definite policy that the 
association was opposed to the use of tax 
funds for sectarian schools. 


Other resolutions were passed without 
amendment and almost without discus- 
sion. They dealt with professional re- 
sponsibilities, professional standards, 
state and county administrators, national 
board of education, federal aid, national 
security, federal income tax exemption, 
intercultural relations, education for 
world understanding, and appreciation to 
the State of Ohio and the city of Cin- 
cinnati for hospitality and courtesy ex- 
tended. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
Good Salary and Expenses 
Must Have Car 
SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. What is the approximate value of my 
23 years of prior service at age 65? 


A. You were 43 when you entered the Re- 
tirement System. At age 65 you will be eligi- 
ble to receive $860 per year for life which will 
require a 3% investment of $10,660, using 
principal and interest. You and the state will 
have accumulated currently $5,315.05. There- 
fore, the value of your prior service part of 
your allowance is $5,344.95 less your share 
(indeterminate now) of surplus caused by 
deaths and withdrawals. 


2. Q. I taught until July 15 and then ap- 
plied for a refund. I did not receive it “by 
the last of the following month,” August. 
Why? 


A. There are three reasons: (1) Your last 
contribution must be received before refund 
can be approved. (2) All contributions re- 
ceived that month must be posted to members’ 
accounts and the Savings Fund balanced be- 
fore money can be encumbered. (3) Refunds 
must be listed in payroll form and cleared 
through the Accounts and Control Office for 
preaudit before the State Treasurer can write 
the checks. If we could have received your 
last contribution in July, check should have 
reached you by the last of August. 


3. Q. I have lost my Retirement Certificate. 
How do I get a duplicate? 


A. Acknowledge loss on Form MC-1 and 
mail to the Secretary. 


4. Q. I have taught 30 years or more and 
my certificate has expired and I cannot go to 
college to renew it. Will I lose my pension 
because I am not 60 years old? 


A. You have the privilege of paying your 
retirement dues based upon your last contract, 
each year, until age 60 at which time you will 
be entitled to the same retirement allowance as 
~— you had taught to age 60. You should 

0 this. 


5. Q. I am 47 and have taught every year 
since I was 18. I have arthritis and probably 
cannot teach any more. What can I do? 


A. There are three important alternatives: 
(1) You can surrender your Retirement Policy 
and withdraw your account which is now 
$476.21. (2) You can leave your account and 
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be absent six school years, or less, and retain 
your 29 years of service credit, with the ex- 
pectation of returning to teaching. (3) Ask 
your Board of Education for a leave of ab- 
sence, pay your retirement contribution for 
1947-48, your thirtieth year. After that pay 
under deferred retirement until age 50 at 
which time you will be eligible to retire if 


still disabled. 


6. Q. My wife, now deceased, was a teach- 
er. She failed to file an enrollment form ap- 
pointing a beneficiary to receive her account. 
Do I lose it? We have two children and need 
it. 

A. It would be much easier for you and 
without expense if beneficiary had been ap- 
pointed. However, you need not lose the ac- 
count. If there is no administrator of her es- 
tate, ask your County Judge to appoint one, 
have the person appointed qualify before the 
Court; have the County Court Clerk send us an 
attested copy of the court record and we can 
settle with the administrator. 


7. Q. I am 54 years old and applied for a 
school, but did not get one. Can I begin 
drawing my pension? 


A. Since you have 31.5 years of service 
credit you may pay your retirement contribu- 
tion to age 60 and then begin to draw the 
retirement allowance. If you are disabled or 
become disabled before reaching age 60, you 
should apply for retirement for disability. 


8. Q. I taught 10 years in Nebraska and 
have taught 16 years in Kentucky. I am offered 
$50 per month more to teach in Georgia. What 
can I do about my retirement? Fam 50 and 
must think about the future. 


A. You will be eligible to retire in either 
Georgia or Kentucky at age 60, with 10 years 
service in Georgia, or 34 years in Kentucky. 
Your contribution in Kentucky would be 
$960; your contribution in Georgia $1500, 
less $628.03, your present account. 


The retirement allowance in Georgia for 10 
years of service would be $248.63, having a 
value of $3,543; the retirement allowance in 
Kentucky $781.44—-value $11,130. The salary 
increase in Georgia for 10 years is $4500. In 
the long run at age 60 you will be ahead ap- 
proximately $3000 by staying in Kentucky, 
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assuming you get no increase in salary in 
Kentucky. 


9. Q. What 
Board? 


A. There are seven members on the Board; 
three teacher members and one lay member 
elected by the teachers, and three ex-officio 
members. The teachers elect one Board mem- 
ber each May. Only 18% of the teachers eli- 
gible to vote voted in May. 

10. Q. I live in England—my daughter 
lives in Louisville. In three more years I can 
retire in England and come to live in the 


constitutes the Retirement 


United States. I will be 64. What will be my 
retirement status in Kentucky. 

A. When you have taught one full year in 
Kentucky, you may transfer your eight most 
recent years of service from England by pay. 
ing the retirement contribution you would 
have paid had you been teaching in Kentucky 
plus 3% compound interest. When this is 
done, you can transfer 8 years of service per- 
formed prior to July 1, 1940, without payment. 
This will give you credit for 16 years of trans- 
ferred service. You would then teach until 
age 70 and retire. While teaching in 
Kentucky you can receive your annuity from 
England so far as our Law is concerned. 





Announcement of American Council On 
Education’s 1948 Teacher Examination 
Program 


Arrangements are now being made by 
the American Council on Education for 
the establishment of examining centers 
for the ninth annual administration of 
its National Teacher Examinations. 


The examining centers are conducted 
in cooperation with school systems and 
teacher education institutions. 


Superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion in many localities require teaching 
applicants to present National Teacher 
Examination records. The examination 
results are used as one of the factors in 
the selection of teachers. 


The Teacher Examinations are also 
administered in connection with teacher 
education programs in colleges and uni- 
versities, both at undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The examination profile 
is used for student guidance and self- 
study of strengths and weaknesses in 
areas measured by tests. The tests are 
frequently used as comprehensive exam- 
inations for undergraduates and as quali- 
fying examinations for graduate students. 

Used in combination with additional 


information such as that provided by 
records of experience, academic marks, 
ratings of various aspects of personality, 
etc., the Teacher Examination results can 
contribute materially to the attainment 
of education’s fundamental goal, the pro- 
vision of the best possible instruction for 
young people in the schools. 


The American Council on Education 
welcomes the use of its examinations by 
any school system or college, provided 
assurance is given that the examination 
results will be used wisely in combination 
with other significant information con- 
cerning the prospective teacher. 


Arrangements for the establishment of 
examining centers should be made by 
superintendents of schools and college 
officials before November 1, 1947, Cor- 
respondence regarding cooperation in the 
project may be addressed to David G. 
Ryans, Associate Director, National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 15 Amster- 


dam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Autyn AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

AmertcAN Boox Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

CaomMus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

DouBLEDAY AND ComMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guip—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 

Tae Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
~~ & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
y. 

D. C. HeatH anp Company—T. V. Fortenbery, Mor- 
ganfield, Ky. 

Houcnuton Mirritin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Jounson PusiisHinc Company—Miss W. Virginia 
Smith, Route 2, Jane Lew, W. Va. 

LamLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

J. B. LippIncotr Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
or AND Company—Elmer Barker, Winchester, 
y. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 

7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
< * “eae 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 

McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 
a Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 

Rano McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom n Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForESMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 

Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 

WessteR PusiisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Tae Joun C. Winston Company—Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Boox Encyctopepia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 

Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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YOURS... for the asking 


K. E. A.’s advertisers have many attractive 
offerings for its readers. Look through them 
carefully and decide what you can use to the 
best advantage. A coupon below permits you 
to order several items at one time. Time can 
always be saved by using the advertisers’ own 
coupons and sending the coupons directly to 
the advertisers. Any charge made must be 
paid when the order is placed. 

lb. “Be Proud of Your Hands” wall chart 
for use by Home Economics and Health and 
Hygiene teachers of girls in junior and senior 
high schools. Shows highly magnified dia- 
gram of skin structure and graphically depicts 
the importance of well-kept hands—to help 
avoid infection, etc. Individual leaflet for 
each girl will be ready shortly for use with 
the chart. (Bristol-Myers Co.) 


10b. “Teachers Kit for a Study of Railroad 
Transportation” is made up of a Teacher’s 
Manual, a booklet entitled “The Stories Be- 
hind the Pictures”, and a set of fifty-six large 
pictures (Association of American Railroads.) 
1lb. Catalog of Workbooks (Follett Pub- 


lishing Company.) 

12b. Information on new SVE correlated 
textbook-filmstrip program. List of filmstrips 
and books with which they have been corre- 
lated. Also, illustrated projector catalog. (So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc.) 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 


lb = 10b 
Name 

Address 
Subject taught 
School address: 
Boys 


1lb 12b 





City. 














Enrollment: 
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K.E. A. and N.E.A. HONOR ROLL - - - NOVEMBER, 1947 


*—Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid. 


Counties Superintendent 
PI heat elt, BOC Cecil V. Foreman 
RESORT Sere eee Frank Scott 
Ee eee E. P. Harlan 
eres Ova O. Haney 
LE RN C. H. Farley 
a NR Sa R. C. Reneau 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
a Charles S. Dale 
*Dawson Springs.............................R. A. Belt 
I sas rasindhccincecesco sien coated Roy Eversole 
ESE R. F. Flege 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
EE eee mee Clyde Davidson 
Rs sasissoreinenitenicnistconsibe J. M. Mosley 
*Middlesboro...................... R. Case Thomasson 
oe Moss Walton 
~ ee William Reiley 
RE OE Samuel E. King 
South Portsmouth.......... Raymond G. Brooker 
RRR K. H. Harding 
Louisville: Principal 
Highland Jr. H. S............... Robert L. Sanders 
Isaac Shelby.........................- Josephine McKee 
Parkway Elementary............ Josephine McKee 





KABA. and NEA. PLEDGE LIST - - - NOVEMBER 1947 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
& the State Association for 1947-48 have been received for the following ® 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 


Kentucky School Journal. 


*—Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 
FIRST DISTRICT 


Counties 

Ballard Carlisle Hickman* McCracken 
Caldwell Fulton Lyon Trigg 
SECOND DISTRICT 

Counties 

Christian Hancock McLean* 
Daviess* Hopkins 

THIRD DISTRICT 

Counties 

Metcalfe Simpson Todd* Warren* 
FOURTH DISTRICT 

Counties 

Breckinridge —§ Larue* Meade* Washington 
Hardin* Marion Spencer* Ohio 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


Counties Independent Districts 

Oldham* Shelby Trimble Eminence* duPont Manual 
Masonic Home School Eastern Junior High 
Louisville: J. Stoddard Johnson 
J. B. Atkinson* Geo. D. Prentice* 
Barrett Junior High Theodore Roosevelt* 
Albert S. Brandeis* Rubel Avenue* 
Cedar Street* Dolfinger* 
Geo. Rogers Clark Emerson 
Gavin H. Cochran Shawnee Elementary* 
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Independent Districts 


Fulton Hickman Marion* Murray 
Independent Districts 

Livermore* Pembroke Madisonville 
Independent Districts 

Bowling Green Central City* Scottsville* 
Cave City* Greenville 

Independent Districts 

Cloverport West Point Campbellsville* 
Leitchfield* Hodgenville* Springfield* 
Elizabethtown Bardstown* 





NORTE 
Countie: 


Campbe 


EASTE 
Countie. 
Bath 
Boyd 
Carter* 


CENTE 


§ Countie 
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Bourbor 
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K. BE. A. and N. B.A. PLEDGE LIST—Continued 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Campbell 


Gallatin Grant* Owen* 


Independent Districts 


Walton-Verona* 
Williamstown 


Augusta Erlanger 


Beechwood* 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Bath 
Boyd 
Carter* 


Mason* 
Pike 


Rowan 


Floyd 
Greenup* 
Johnson 


Independent Districts 


Prestonsburg 
Raceland* 


S. Portsmouth 
Catlettsburg 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


§ Counties 


Lee* 
Lincoln* 
Madison* 


Harrison* 
Nicholas* 
Rockcastle 


Anderson 
Bourbon 
Clark* 
Garrard 


Powell 
Robertson* 


Independent Districts 
Montgomery* Lawrenceburg* 
Danville 
Irvine* 
Lancaster 


Harrodsburg 
Georgetown 
Midway* 


Cynthiana 
Stanford* 
Burgin 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Knox 


Independent Districts 
Lone Jack* 


Pineville* Lynch* 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
McCreary* 


Independent Districts 
Stearns* 


Somerset* 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 


Knott Leslie* Wolfe 


Independent Districts 
Jackson 





Standards for Shop 
Teachers Vary 


Industrial shop teachers in Massachu- 
setts and Tennessee need only 18 hours 
professional school training. Those in 
New Jersey must have 576 hours. 


Equally wide ranges in age and ex- 
perience requirements were found by Dr. 
Cecelia Ruth Earhart in a doctoral study 
made at the University of Cincinnati. 


Seven states require only an elemen- 
tary school education; three require 
bachelor’s degrees. All states require 
trade experience, fourteen at least two 
years, Massachusetts and Illinois eight. 


Dr. Earhart’s study, “Requirements 
for Vocational Teacher Training and 
Certification in Trades and Industries in 
the Various States and Territories,” has 
been published by Kansas State Teachers 
College, where she is head of the depart- 
ment of home economics. 
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Legislators Get A for Attitude 


Wyoming legislators found report 
cards at their desks the night this year’s 
session closed. All were given A for 
Attitude and Accomplishment and F for 
deportment by the Wyoming Education 
Association. Cards were signed by 
Nancy L. Jones, executive secretary, as 
“teacher.” President of the Association, 
Mrs. Stella Nolan, was “principal.” 

The legislative session had been a suc- 
cessful one for schools, the requested two 
million dollar appropriation having been 
voted along with other wanted school 
legislation. 

The printed note on the back of the 
card read: “This report is sent home 
biennially for your serious considera- 
tion. Grades are assigned on the basis 
of oral expression, attentiveness in class, 
general accomplishment of school ob- 
jectives, promptness in completion of as- 
signments, and cooperation with the 
teacher.” 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Heman H. McGume, Grayson 
First Vice President—Joun Boyp, Benham 
Second Vice President—Ho.uanp Rose, Benton 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 

Chairman June 30,1948 «7 e 2 

“ A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 

J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 / 
T. V. Fontensery, Morganfield. ge he songs —aonnie pg Morehead 
Louis Arnotp, Mor M. C. Napier, Hazar 
James T. Auton, Vine Grove June 30, 1950 P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 
Mrs. MarcueriteE Fow er, 1207 Larue E. H. Darnasy, Paris 

Ave., Louisville 9 June 30,1950 Muss Suma Jounson, Fort Thomas 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


























OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

Finst Distnict: —— eer Piidiinns 
President—Dentis McDaniel, Clinton resigent—soy true, Sramstor 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 

Upper Cumsertanp District: 

Szconp District: President—Lelia Mason, London _ 
President—Otis Harkins, Uniontown Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 
Secretary—Joseph E. Luckett, 316 Washington St., Henderson Mippte Cumpertanp Disraict: 

President—H. R. Kirk, Columbia 

Tarp District: Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 
President—Moss Walton, Russellville Upper Kentucky River District: 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green President—Pleas Turner, Booneville 

Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 

Fourts District: 

Presisent—T. F. Hamilton, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Eastern District: 
President—Ben Coffman, Russell 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Firta Distnicr: Nortuern District: ‘ 
President—W. L. Trapp, LaGra: President—Mary Case, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 $ Keller Court, Louisville 8 Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 

SUPERINTENDENTS, DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 

President—Tullus Chambers, Benton DEPARTMENT ae 

Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 

Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF 

President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Department of Education, FINE ARTS, 

Frankfort Art Section: 
Secretary—Neva Darnell, Campbellsville President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 


Presid Fi T. Mullik Frankl aennp neh 
resident—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin ° 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington ae Series 


M4 “ i —Dr. . * Teach 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of PiGnitene, sg nega ee 
President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State ; 
Seochers College, Bowling Green Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 
Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 


President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 


Secret Mrs. William L r 5 : : 
—— ae rs. William Loptien, Ashland Junior College. Aastesenis Whitton 


President—Charles Hughes, Morehead 


athemati x 
_ atten ‘Tengu, Cunteesnen of Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 


President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green 
Secretary—James E. Green, Male H. S., Louisville Distributive Occupations Education Section 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies a ' 
(To be elected in October) Secretary—C. H. Anderson, Madisonville Vocational 
Science Teachers, Conference of et See 
(No report Guidance Section 
Speech, Teachers of President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
(No report) Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Walton 
Secretary—Marjorie Smith, Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 


President—Bernard Fagan, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


(To be elected in fall) 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College, Danville 
Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 
President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


Secretary—Clyde B. Crawley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 

President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 

Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Kentucky Psychological Association 

(No report) 

Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 

Science 

(No report) 

Kentucky Philosophy of Education Associatien 

(No report) 

Kentucky Classical Association 

(To be elected in Novemben) 

Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 

President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 

Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, Lynch 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—-Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Tom C. Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A. R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 


Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIPES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown.. “a 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sh » Danville. June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1949 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1947 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Seniagien.aeee 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Henderson June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 




















Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 


International Relations Section 
(No report) 


Library Group Conference 
(To be elected in November) 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 


Visual Education Association 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Woodleigh Jr. H. S., Maysville 


Boarp or Trustexs oF Teacuers’ ReTiREMENT sanemaane™ 
ME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna Settle, Louisville. June 30, 1951 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort..January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort............. January 1, 1948 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 

Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 

















Comission ON ProrgssionaL Eraics: 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville...............June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 





November, Nineteen 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1950 


Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson 
June 30, 1949 


H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Heman H. Fae rg (ex-officio) Grayson 








Forty-seven 49 











BOOK LOOKS 








Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


In recent years Kentucky has been cited as 
the happy hunting ground for publishers’ 
agents seeking new literary talent. Many dis- 
coveries have been made, some which have 
served to enhance the state’s claim to literary 
fame and others which have enjoyed only im- 
mediate, temporary popularity. During the 
past few months eight volumes of varying in- 
terest and content have been added to the 
Kentucky shelf. Though most of these are of 
mature interest, some use might be made of 
them with older students; surely they should 
provide information and pleasure for the 
teacher as well as some stimulation of interest 
in the literature of the state. 


“Belvedere” by Gwen Davenport (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.75) is a gay, laughable novel of 
modern times, set in Louisville and full of 
familiar scenes and circumstances. The plot 
concerns the daily affairs of Tacey and Harry 
King and their three offspring. Tacey in des- 
peration advertised for a permanent sitter and 
got more than she bargained for. With the 


arrival of Belvedere things became increasing- 


ly complicated and more humorous for the ' 


reader. With consummate skill Mrs. Daven- 
port piles incident upon incident until a happy 
solution is reached. 


“Tip Sams Again” by Cotton Noe (Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press. $3.00) is a collection 
of the best poems of Kentucky’s poet laureate. 
The poems are simply and carefully written, 
full of homely philosophy and of a variety of 
subjects and people. The verse represents a 
lifetime of serious reflecting and writing, and 
it is good to have Mr. Noe’s own important 
selection. 

The most popular Kentucky book of the 
year has been A. B. Guthrie Jr.’s “The Big 
Sky” (William Sloane Associates. $3.50.) It 
is a powerful story of a powerful era and 


man, Boone Caudill, who lived in Kentucky 
and the Wilderness West more than a hundred 
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years ago. It provides excellent characteriza. 
tion and description; and the writing, skilled 
and sure, provides the perfect complement for 
a splendid novel of the mountain man. 


One of Kentucky’s best-known claims to 
fame is treated in Kentucky Tobacco Patch” 
by Virgil S. Steed (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00). The 
author operates three farms near Lexington 
and writes of his experiences with understand- 
ing sympathy and good humor. He gives a 
month-by-month account of his activities in a 
pleasant narrative form and fills his pages 
with a variety of people and incidents. Major 
emphasis is placed upon the many duties 
necessitated by a successful tobacco crop, but 
the whole panorama of country living is color- 
fully presented. 





GABBY AND THE FOREST FIRES 
(Reviewed by 
Dean Wituiam S. Taylor 
College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky) 

By Ellen C. Dowling, with illustrations by 
Ed Nofziger. The American Tree Association, 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. This is an interesting little story about 
a squirrel that lived on the edge of a forest. 
It tells in a dynamic way of a fire that was 
started by some campers, of Gabby’s great 
difficulty in escaping, of his return to the forest 
to find it completely devoid of life and food, 
and of his struggle to find a new area where 
there was a beautiful forest which had been 
saved because it was protected by the Forest 
Service. 

This booklet has been prepared by the 
American Tree Association and can be pur- 
chased in lots of fifty or more for ten cents a 
copy, postage prepaid. The Division of For- 
estry, Frankfort, Kentucky, has a few sample 
copies which it will distribute free to teachers 
—while they last—to encourage its wide use 
in schools. 


JOURNAL 
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The University of Kentucky 


Is as Near as Your Mail Box 


Bringing the facilities of the University to every citizen in the state in 
so far as practicable is the purpose of the Department of University 
Extension. Through it, (1) home study courses are provided so that 
one may do college work by mail: (2) off-campus classes are organized 
for interested groups anywhere in Kentucky; (3) clinics, conferences 
and short courses both on and off campus are arranged; (4) speakers 
and library material are provided for women’s clubs, P. T. A.’s, service 
clubs, and other organizations; (5) teaching films are made available 
to schools, clubs, etc.; and (6) assistance in speech and music is given 
to schools of the state through a state-wide program. 


The Extension Department is open every working day of the year. If 
you can’t come to the University, perhaps the University can come to 
you. Correspondence work may be started at any time. 


For Information Write to the Director 


Department of University Extension 


LEXINGTON 
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